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Agricultural Exhibitions--.1872. 





-w ENGLAND, at Lowell, Mass., Tuesday, Wed- 
m4 Thursday and Friday, Sept. 3d, 4th, 5th and 
OOiaInE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, in con- 
nection with the Penobscot County, Penobscot Poul- 
ivy and Bangor Horticultural Societies, at Bangor, 
‘nesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 
17th, 18th, 19th and 20th. 





County Exhibitions, 


AROOSTOOK, oo Been, Sete, Friday and 
Saturday, Sept. 26th, 27th and 28th. 
CUMBERLAN D, om, Tuesday and Wednes- 
, Oct, Ist and 2d, : 
ay be KLIN, at Farmington, Tuesday and W ednes- 
Oct, lst and 2d. 
“Tours FRANKLIN, at Phillips, Wednesday and 
day, Oct. 9th and 10th. 
TxoRTE. PENOBSCOT, | at Lee, Wednesday and 
lay, Oct. 2d and 3d. i 
a | KNOX, at hier Zyesteg, Wednesday 
Thursday, Oct. Ist, 2d and 3d, “ 
a OmEnaET, at Skowhegan, poe 1 A Wednesday 
and Thursday, Sept. 24th, 25th and 26th, 
WEST SOMERSET, at i Anson, Tuesday and 
dnesday, Oct, Ist and 2d. 
WW ASHINeTON. at — Wednesday and 
y, Oct, 25th and 26th. 
Wao at Belfast, Wednesday and Thursday, 
. 2d and 3d, 
OW ner OxrorD, at Fryeburg, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Uct. 8th, 9th and 10th. ‘ 
WEST PENOBSCOT, at Exeter, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Toursday, Sept. 24th, 25th and 26th. 
hast SOMERSET, at Hartland, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 10th and 11th, = 
WEST PISCATAQUIS, at Monson Village, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Sept. 25th and 26th. 





An Agricultural Excursion---No, 4. 





Farm of Mr, 0, H. McFadden, Embden,. 

Towards evening the 16th of July, we visit- 

ed the farm of Mr. O. H. McFadden in Emb- 
den, about two and one-half miles below Solon 
village. The farm buildings are situated about 
fifty rods east of the main road, the approach 
o them being through a handsome growth of 
yines. The road winds gracefully along, pass- 
ing by means of a deep cut through a high, 
gravelly bank, and abruptly coming out upon 
the farm-stead,so pleasantly situated, and so 
completely shut out from the highway, that 
its very issolation has about it an air of secur- 
ity and, happiness as well of quiet stillness. 
The broad fields open out before the dwelling 
at the south and east, and at the rear, a fine 
growth of trees gives protection from the cold 
winds—so that the situation, if a little out of 
the way, is all the better for the fine view of 
the grand interval which it commands and for 
the warmth and comfort which the surrounding 
woods affurd. By a little labor in clearing the 
undergrowth from the pines by the driveway, 
and thinning out some of the trees on the slope 
to the north, the entrance would be truly park- 
like, and the labor expended would be well re- 
paid every time one passed or repassed. 

Unfortunately, at the time of our visit Mr. 
McFadden, junior, was absent. But his fath- 
er, Mr. Andrew McFadden, a vigorous, active 
man of 83 years, a man who does a day’s 
work every day, and who is not tired when 
night comes—shew us over the farm. With 
unbuttoned shirt collar turned back, exhibit- 
ing a breast browned by the sun, and with the 
long, white beard falling upon it—he looked 
the very picture of a venerable patriarch. And 
as he accompanied us from field to field, we 
could but notice the elasticity of his step, 
quicker and firmer than our own, and the sat- 
isfied glow of countenance with which he ans- 
wered our numerous queries. Surely here is 
an instance where primitive occupation of till- 
ing the soil has conduced to healthfulness and 
longevity. Mr. Andrew McFadden’s father, 
Thomas, carried on this farm eighty-two years 
ago, and lived upon it until his death which 
took place in 1840 at the age of 100 years and 
20 days. Being now under the management 
of his grandson, Osias H. McFadden, new 
buildings have been erected, the farm improved 
and is regarded as one of the best in Somerset 
county. Mr. McFadden is a gentleman of per- 
haps 55 years, has represented his district in 
the Legislature and is universally esteemed. 

The farm comprises five hundred acres, one 
hundred of which is interval. Five islands in 
the river belong to the farm which are reached 
at low water by fording. These islands are 
flowed at high water, and a fine vegetable de- 
posit is left upon them. The natural growth 
of grass is herdsgrass and red top; and they 
need no manure or grass seed. 

The interval land on this farm comprises the 
three distinct formations spoken of in a pre- 
vious article of this series, separated from each 
other by abrupt terraces. The low interval is 
& fine, rich alluvial deposit, and of this there 
is upon the farm sixty acres in one body. 
There is # still higher interval consisting of a 
coarser soil; and upon the third formation 
back from the river the soil isa sandy and 
gravelly loam. Here are fifty acres in one 
body, and upon it the farm buildings are sita- 
ated. The farm cuts from 75 to 100 tons of 
hay; and the other crops this year are as fol- 
lows: corn, 24 acres; potatoes, 6 acres; wheat, 
4 acres; oats, 7 acres; barley, 3 acres, and 
beans, } acre. The farm stock consists of 125 
sheep, 11 cows, 2 yokes of oxen, and 4 
horses; and a total of 30 head of cattle were 
wintered last winter. 


At the time of our visit, crops of all kinds| per quart for the corn delivered, is four cents, 
were looking unusually well, especially the | or about fifty dollars per acre. One year how- 
corn and wheat. For corn, the manure is ap-|ever, Mr. Goodwin informed us he obtained 
plied in the hill, and on all other ground under | $110 for the corn grown on an acre of land. 
crops, manure is applied on the surface after it | Mr. Goodwin has a fine flock of about eighty 
is plowed, and harrowed in. The quantity |Sheep, and from twenty-four yearlings, ob- 
used is generally from twelve to fifteen ox cart | tained last spring an average of 64 pounds of 
loads to the acre. Wheat is sown every year,| wool per head. He has his lambs dropped in 
but like that sown on the interval farm of Mr. | March, and by the middle of J uly has lambs 
Pease, in Anson, of which we have spoken, is | that will weigh from seventy to ninety ;ounds 
No pumpkins or beans are|live weight, and which this summer would 
planted with the corn, the practice having | fetch—if he did not think there was more 


liable to rust. 


been thoroughly tried and found unprofitable 


Beans are invariably planted as a separate crop. 
Mr. McFadden hasa poor opinion of fodder 


corn, especially if oue has plenty of hay. 


An instance showing the growth of pines on 
one of the islands belonging to the farm, was 
related by Mr. McFadden. The upper island | really ‘‘head man” upon the farm. 
formerly, and in fact is now known as ‘‘Corn 
Island;”’ some say from the tradition that the | te ‘‘stick to the old farm.” 
Indians raised corn upon it, and others from 
the circumstance that for years the best corn 
upon the farm was grown on this island. 
Corn was planted upon this island for the 
last time in 1807, and since then it has 
grown up to pines. Now it is covered with a 
handsome growth of pine trees from forty to 
fifty feet high and from one foot to eighteen 
inches in circumference. As this has been ac- 
complished in 65 years, one can see what a 
forceable argument it is for planting trees with 
the expectation of receiving a profit from the 


business even in an ordinary lifetime. 


The dwelling house isa new and thoroughly 
built one, with a splendid cellar under the 
whole house. The barn is 44 by 103 feet, 

- With stable 25 by 35 feet... Every part of the 
house, barns and yard is supplied with pure 


| water from a living spring upon the hill, and 
j conveyed by underground pipes. 

Before leaving, the herd of cows—a good 
yard full—came up for the night. They are 
grade Natives and Durhams, and the products 
of the McFadden dairy have a high reputation 
in market. At night six ten-quart pails full 
of milk were yielded by the cows, and this, 
from July 4th to September Ist is made into 
cheese; at other times of the year into butter. 
For the latter product from 33 to 40 cents is 
generally obtained. We saw evidence of Mrs. 
McFadden’s skill as a dairy woman, in a fine 
array of cheese, than which there is hardly a 
prettier sight in the domestic department of a 
good farm house. 

Skowhegan to Waterville. 
Returning, our route lay through the towns 
of Madison, Skowhegan and Fairfield—a sec- 
tion that embraces some of the best portions 
of lower Somerset. In recent years Skowhe- 
gan has assumed much importance as the bus- 
iness centre for a large extent of an excellent 
farming country, and has consequently in- 
cresed in population and wealth. The town 
has five fine churches, a new and elegant 
school building, one of the largest halls in 
the State, and a public library that is justly 
appreciated by its citizens. It is now making 
an effort to secure a public park. A piece of 
land admirably suited for this purpose is locat- 
ed on the island—where Arnold encamped when 
on his famous expedition to Quebec in 1775— 
and this the Messrs. Coburn—large minded and 
public spirited men who have done much for 
the prosperity and welfare of the place, offer 
to give the town if the citizens will improve 
and fit it up for this purpose. We sincerely 
hope the effort now making to secure the nec- 
essary funds for this object, will be successful. 
The old stage road from Skowhegan to Wa- 
terville—where in the days of our boyhood 
two four horse coaches, both filled with passen- 
gers used to pass twice each day—passes some 
of the best farms in Maine. Among these are 
the old homestead of Eleazer Coburn or ‘‘Squire 
Coburh”’ as he was familiarly called—father 
of Ex-Gov. Coburn; and the farms of Samuel 
Pollard, Charles Coffin, and the Allens in Skow- 
hegan, together with the farms of the Gifford’s 
and the Hoxie’s and Jones’s and Taylor’s in 
Fairfield. This road passes over high swells 
of strong, loamy soil, excellent for orchards, 
for grazing, and for all farm crops generally. 
Upon the farm of Friend Samuel Taylor, in 
Fairfield, is the largest farm house we have 
ever seen in Maine—a building three sturies 
high and containing thirty-three finished rooms 
large enough for ordinary families to reside in! 
Yet this house—as we were informed—is now 
occupied by a family of four persons. And 
this is not the only instance that came within 
our observation, of large and rather costly 
houses being occupied by small families. Mus- 
ing upon these facts we studied out a plan for 
Paying the National Debt, 
and here offer it for the consideration of Mr. 
Boutwell and the public genorally. It is this: 
Take a large cross-cut saw—figuratively speak- 
ing—and cut all our farm houses straight in 
two. Take the materials of the now unused 
part and sell it for fire wood, and sell the fur- 
niture and useless adornments to second hand 
dealers—provided they will purchase. In this 
way we are satisfied the national debt could be 
paid off in a short time and the country be 
none the worse for it. The factis, it is a 
terrible waste of money to build and keep in 
repair larze houses, one-half of which are not 
used, and into which the family never go but 
three or four times a year. It don’t pay.’ It 
increases taxation and returns no satisfactory 
compensation; and the sooner our country res- 
idents make up their minds to use and have 
the good ot their houses, the happier and long- 
er lived they will become. Throw open the 
house then—the whole house—especially in 
summer; let air and sunshine fill the 
rooms, and do not be afraid to take a little 
solid comfort. 

A New Hay Rigging. 

Since the use of horses has become quite 
geneial for performing farm work, it has be- 
come necessary to study up some means of 
hauling hay with them which would overcome 
the disadvantages of using the ordinary four 
wheeled hay-rack. ‘The disadvantages of using 
this is in turning, as it requires a large sweep 
to get round to the tumbles of hay in hauling 
in. This contrivance has at last been found in 
an ordinary ox hay-rack, attached by means of 
a short pole to a pair of small wheels to which 
the horses are harnessed. ‘This allows short 
turns, and is being used to some extent where 
two horses are employed in hauling in. In 
the vicinity of Kendall's Mills in Fairfield, 
large quantities of 

Sweet Corn for Canning Purposes 

are grown for the packing factory at that place. 
On the farm of Mr. S. C. Goodwin, at North 
Fairfield, we saw fifteen acres of corn growing. 
Six acres of this was for canning, the remain- 
der grown on purpose for fodder. Mr. Good- 
win has become so tuliy convinced of the val- 
ue of corn fodder as forage that he grows it 
largely for this purpose. The sweet variety is 
uniformly grown, and after the ears have 
formed, the stalks are cut and cured in the or- 
dinary manner. The average price obtained 


.| profitin them to keep them—g6.00 to $7.00 


A Basy, Thriving Village, 


each. We mention it as showing thet some 
young tarmers have an interest in and a capac- 
ity for their business, that his son, Master 
Burt Goodwin, fourteen years of age, has this 
year run a mower to do all the mowing, and is 
We hope 
his example may induce many farmer’s sons 


Resting for a few hours at the village of 
West Waterville, we spenta little time in ex- 
amining some of the manufacturing establish- 
ments in that enterprising, go-ahead place. 
It is already noted for the large number of | grain, generally oats and barley, though often 
scythes and axes manufactured, and yet this 
already large number is not sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand. Last season the Dunn Edge 
Tool Company put up a large tactory in addi- 
tion to their other buildings, and this season 
the firm of Hubbard, Blake & Co., are putting 
up a new building fifty feet long for the manu- 
facture of axes. Emerson & Steyens are also 
enlarging their works and patting in three 
new trip-hammers for the exclusive manufac- 
ture of axes, the demand for West Waterville 


Hubbard, Blake & Co., employ about forty 
hands making about three thousand dozens 
axes and five thousand dozens scythes annual- 
ly. Among the former are styles known as 
‘King of the Forest,’’ ‘Curved Bit,’’ and a 
Maine pattern of ‘‘Red Jacket’’—a celebrated 
Western ax. Kightor ten different styles of 
scythes are made, among them a handsome 
lawn scythe, finished in bronze, of which large 
numbers are sold. Thirteen operations are re- 
quired to make one ax, the last being painting 
or bronzing. We saw one workman, Mr. Cyp- 
rien Roy, a Frenchman, who had painted in 
one day fifty dozens scythes, and in another 
day fifty-five dozens—the latter being the 
largest day’s work of the kind ever performed 
at this shop. 
The agricultural implement manufactory of 
Messrs. Benjamin & Allen, comprises a wood 
shop 36 by 100 feet, three stories high, an 
iron shop 40 by 60 feet, and a foundry 35 by 
60 feet. Horse powers and threshers form a 
specialty with this firm although they manu- 
facture plows, cultivators, rakes, and in fact, 
almost every kind of an implement used upon 
the farm. They are building s#enty-five 
threshers and seperators—the latter of a new 
and greatly improved pattern—for the pres- 
ent season’s trade. At this factory we saw 
the new True Potato planter, the invention of 
a young Maine farmer, which by successive 
stages has been so much improved that one 
would hardly recognize the new by the side of 
the original machine. ‘They are mostly of 
iron, simple and durable and are coming to be 
regarded a desideratum with large farmers. 
Visiting the garden of Mr. Geo. W. Bates of 
that place, we got a useful idea abouta = ™ 
Hot-Bed for Starting Cabbages 
entirely new to us; and which our readers may 
find of value. It is to elevate the bed about 
two anda half éeet from the ground. Have 
the bed formed in the shape of a shoal box, 
place it upon substantial legs and give ita 
sheltered position. The advantages of the el- 
evated pesition is that bugs do not trouble the 
growing plants. Cabbages, lettuce, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, &c., may be started iz it, and the 
black beetle, yellow bug, &c.,do not work 
upon them. This is the experience of Mr. 
Bates, and of some of his neighbors who have 
tried the plan. Should any of our readers do 
likewise let us hear the results. 
—aAnd here for the present, kind readers, we 
stop our notes of a little summer excursion 
among the farms and farmers of the upper 
Kennebec Valley. 

. — 
Lessons to be Gathered Up. 


The lessons of the season should not be for- 
gotten—the good they may accompli+h should 
be gathered up and made to perform duty 
through all the future. Let us call attention 
to two points, and upon these we would like 
the testimony of our readers and correspond- 
ents. 

I. Itisa popular notion among farmers— 
and it is a notion too with many instances to 
prove its correctness—that clover almost al- 
ways follows a heavy growth of sorrel. Of 
course in our ignorance of nature’s laws we 
understand very little comparatively, of the 
functions of plants, but many facts seem to favor 
the notion that sorrel serves a useful parpose 
in the economy of nature, by freeing potash in 
the soil, and by a power of its own, bringing 
it into a soluble condition; and when the sorrel 

decays the potash is given up ina state in which 
other plants may appropriate it, while at the 
same time they would be completely powerless 
to draw the potash for their nourishment when 
in its insoluble combinations, and before the 
sorrel had prepared the way for other plants 
to feed upon it. This may explain why clover 
is usually found in abundance upon the same 
field where a year before sorrel grew luxuriant- 
ly—of which farmers report many instances. 
Now we would like for our readers to keep in 
mind the many fields which this year are pro- 
ducing nothing buat sorrel, and report to us if 
an unusual growth of clover appears upon 
them another seasoa. We want lots of state- 
ments to act as testimony in this case. 

Il. We desire to get at the actual results 
of feeding grain to cattle the past winter. 
Great quantities of grain were fed, and we 
feel certain there are many careful farmers 
who can give us the results of its use. We 
not oaly want statements as to its results as a 
food, its costs and profit, its effect upon the an- 
imals, &c., but we desire statements regarding 
the results as to the greater value of the man- 
ure made from such food. We heard one farm- 
er say, recently, that one load of such manure 
as his cattle made last winter was worth three 
loads of manure from cattle kept on ordinary 
feed. With the harvesting of the crops from 
land thus manured, a good opportunity will be 
had of testing the relative value of such man- 
ure, and we invite statements from our read- 
ers upon this point. While these statements 
will be of immediate interest they will also be 
of value in forming data for future use aud 
guidance. Brother farmers, let us hear from 
you upon these matters. 


——_ +: = 
Bromo-Chloralum in the Apiary. 
The editer of the American Bee Journal, has 
given this new disinfectant a trial and is satis- 
fied from a brief use that it is destined to be- 
come a useful agent in promoting tbe health- 
fulness and cleanliness of the apiary. Among 
some of its uses he suggests the following: 

A small rag saturated with it and placed in 
the box containing empty combs, will prevent 
them from bevoming mouldy, and keep the 
moth from depositing its eggs in the combs; 
in cleaning old hives, honey jars, &c., a small 
portion used in the water will make the arti- 
cles sweet and pure; it can be used with the 
greatest benefit in cases of foul-brood, and as 
it is perfectly oderless, it could be used, prob- 
ably without detriment, while the bees are in 
the hive, and it is possible that by keeping the 
thin honey from souring, it might have pre- 
vented the bee disease which caused so wide- 
spread a loss last year. Let bee-keepers gen- 
erlly, give ita trial, and report the results. 
The article is cheap aad can be obtained at any 


drug store. i 
An Untavorable Harvest-time. 


During the past week continuous rains and 
damp weather have sadly interfered with the 
grain harvest but for which, farmers would be 
in the midst of. As it is, large breadths of 


wheat, are lying in the swath or in bunches, 
and where this is not the case, the grain fields 
are getting over-rape. The hay harvest, how- 
ever, is generally over, and a good crop has 
been secured, sufficient to place the farmers of 
Maine beyond the reach of anxiety for the 
next winter’s forage. The recent rains, how- 
ever, are not only favorable for pastures thus 
increasing the fall feed, but timely for the 
newly seeded pieces and for old fields, and 
thus giving us promise of better grass crops 


Answers to Inquiries, 
On General Farm Management. 

(C. A. R., Green’s Landing.) We can hard- 
ly advise you as to the general course of crop- 
ping you should pursue—as you go on with 
your farm operations you will learn to adopt 
your means to ends better than we can possibly 
inform you. Winter rye always does well ona 


tion we should advise you to sow the rye this 
fall on burnt land, and sow oats in the spring 
upon the broke-up greensward. Rye should 
be sown the first or middle of September at the 
rate of about a bushel and a half to the acre. 
It is now worth $1.06 per bushel and the straw 
finds a quick market at high rates. We are 
not aware of its present price, but think your 
figures much higher than the market. The 
best plan to follow with a low or wet swamp 
that cannot be drained is to continue to mow it 
year after year, and let the natural grasses 
come in of themselves. Seeding such swales 
is of little avail, as the seed of the kinds of 
grasses that grow well upon them is not gen- 
erally to be had, and it is better to let them be- 
come seeded naturally. Often such swales pro- 


that make a fair quality of hay. 





Several Inquiries. 
(Subscriber.) Corn fodder grown for forage 
should be cut when the ears are about half 
glazed, cured in bundles and stored in sheds or 
barns for winter feeding. It is then worth 
more ton for ton than the best English hay. 
We cannot give you the process of putting 
up cucumbers for pickles for the large markets, 
it being something we are not practically fa- 
miliar with, and the business being one of 
some intricacies only known to those in the 
business. If any of our readers can do so they 
would confer a favor upon many subscribers. 
The piun you suggest for treating a piece of 
old, run out grass land, is a good one—and one 
concerning which there have been good reports 
given this summer, from many farmers. Try 
it and let us know the result. 

It is now too late to sow English turnips this 
year, with the expectation of getting anything 
like a fair crop. ‘ 


2  —_— — 


Home-made Fertilizer. 





Mr. James Capen of Gardiner, has left at 
our office a specimen of spring wheat, 4 fect 
7 inches high, and a sample of his field of vats 
5 feet high. ‘The crop of wheat he thinks as 
cheaply manu.ed as any crop he ever raised. 
Two year ago he purchased a barrel of ground 
bone at the mill in Gardiner, which was put 
with two barrels of ashes ina half hogshead 
tub, and chamber lye added until the whole 
mass was reduced to a jelly. It was then 
dried off with muck, the whole forming two- 
thirds of a cart load in bulk. This was ap- 
plied in the hill to three-fourths of an acre of 
corn, but was so powerful that it killed the 
greater part of it. This wasin 1871. Last 
spring the land was plowed and sowed to wheat, 
and the land is bearing a heavy crop of it this 
year. The above described mass was put to- 
gether about the first of March and was 
in a condition to use by the 20th of May. The 
land will no doubt fee: the effects of the fer- 
tilizers for many years. It costabout $7.00. 








For the Maine Farmer, 


The Apple---Pruning---III. 
When to Cat. 

On this point there is more difference of 
opinions than upon any other branch of the 
subject. he spring of the year, just before 
the leaf appears, is probably the time most fre- 
quently employed for pruning, as it is one of 
the most, if not the very most unfit seasons. 
Another says after the leaf is full grown; anoth- 
er mid-summer, and so on through the year. 
But very few have given proper advice as to the 
season of pruning. 
The reason of all this incorrect advice is that 
it stands upon ne principle. It disregards the 
condition and the forces of nature. It is 
wholly empiricial, and unskilled operators, 
who have followed bad advice, and have after- 
wards seen their trees checked in growth, 
bleeding from blackened wounds and half dy- 
ing, either do not know how to amend the bad 
advice when they see their errors, or they are 
like the old woman in the story, who in a case 
of collision upon the rail, being thrown sever- 
al yards out of her seat, made no complaint, 
because she thought that was the way they al- 
ways stopped. They think that is the way 
pruned trees always do. 
When I began, nearly twenty years ago, I 
followed the advice of a popular author, who rec- 
ommended midsummer, the period, he said, 
between the first and second growth of the tree. 
The consequence was, that when large branches, 
those an inch and a half in diameter, and up- 
wards, were cut, the wounds bled profusely; 
the cut surface turned black; after the tree 
could bleed no more, a sort of mouldy fungus 
covered the surface, and decay of the wood 
rapidly ensued. In some cases the flowing sap 
became so acid, that it killed the bark for a 
considerable space below the wound. Had 
this course been pursued in the renovation of 
my middle-aged trees, ruin woald have fol- 
lowed. 
Not to go into further detail for want of 
space, the lesson learned here and by many 
other experiments, is to avoid pruning when 
the sap is moving, either in the period of act- 
ive growth, or in the period of nature's prep- 
aration for growth. 

Besides the foregoing, there is an sther rea- 
son equally strong. ‘The formidable objection 
sometimes made to pruning, is that it checks 
the growth, tends to kill roots and diminishes 
the vigor of the tree. To summer pruning 
the objection is And we have only to 
consider a few principles of vegetable physiol- 
ogy, to understand the case. ‘I'he reasons are 
such as every farmer, who has been accustomed 
to the clearing of forest land, will readily com- 
prehend. He knows that if he fells his trees 
in the summer time, when the growth is act- 
ive, he will have no trouble trom sprouts. 
But if the trees are felled in the winter time, 
he will have many sprougs from the stumps 
and roots of hard wood trees. Th se are 
sometimes of such number and vigor, that they 
make much trouble in subduing them. [have 
seen the crowns of stumps uf old beech trees, 
felled in the winter decorated with chaplets of 
sprouts around the entire circle. 

Now the reason of this is obvious. When 
the tree was felled, the tree and all its func- 
tions were dormant. But the organs of circu- 
lation in the stump and roots remained entire. 
The little rootlets and the spongioles, the or- 
gans of absorption and digestion were un- 
harmed. In the spring, when nature awoke 
to the new year’s Jabors, the functions of all 
these organs went on for a time, as they do in 
the entire tree, before the leaves put forth. 
The buds of the previous year’s growth in the 
<rancif®s, not being present to take up the sap 
for the new growth, the dormant germs always 
existing in the different were aroused to 
activity and put forth shoots. Such is the ef- 
fect in the apple tree, when a branch is cut off 
before the sap moves. Dormant buds are 
pushed into new shoots; old and torpid fruit 
spears, incapable of further bearing are pushed 
into a strong growth of wood, and the leaves 
of the new growth and of contiguous branches 
are greatly enlar,ed. Thus nature strives to 
compensate herself tor the loss of leaves by 
the removal of a branch in the inactive peri- 
ods of the . 

Now conmiden the conditions when the tree 
is in its active season. All its parts—root, 
trunk, branch and leaf—are full of sap, in the 
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very organ is active in its functions. The or- 
gans which extract nutriment from the soil, 
are industriously at work to n eet the demands 
of nature. Every part is surcharged with sap 
of which a — is destined for each part of 
the top. If then, in this condition, the 
branches, and with them the leaves are removed, 
all this mass of flowing material is stopped in 
its progress before it is assimilated, and decom- 
— gangrene and death are the result. 
No new shoot pushes forth; no leaf extends 
its proportions; no dormant bud is warmed 
into life to restore the tree in a new creation, 
as when the branch or the tree was severed in 
the dormant state during the night of the 

ear. 

And when you remove less than the whole 
top of the tree in this active state, the result 
follows in the same proportion. 

When, therefore; pruning is inevitable, he, 
who loves the tree which he has preserved by 
his care, or nursed into grace and beauty by 
his own hand, should choose his trees wisely. 

We have seen that to prune in the season of 
active — is disastrous for two reasons, 
which I have demonstrated by experience, as 
as reason. 

But You may cut the tree any time after 
growth nearly or quite ceases in summer, or in 
autimn or early winter, and the wounded sur- 
face will remain bright and sound a long time; 
in the tree of thrift, until it is covered with 
new wood. Nor will any moderate and necessary 
pruning done in any of these seasons sensibly 
diminish the vigor of the tree. If, however, 
you cut in the late summer, or in autumn or 
early winter, the edge of the bark around the 
eut circle dries and shrinks away from the 
wood a little, and it therefore takes a longer 
time for the wood to grow up to and over the 
wounded surface. 

From all these facts, then, we deduce the 
rule that pruning should be done late in the 
winter, but before the sap begins to move, so 
long before, that the surface of the wound will 
first }ecome dried and hardened. It will then 
remain dry, and hard, and sound, when the sap 
does move and until t e wound is overgrown. 

I have found the last half of March in the 
latitude of Maine to be a proper time for prun- 
ing in ordinary cases. hen it is necessary 
to remove large branches, in which there is 
dark colored heart-wood, I would prefer an 
earlier period. And in all cases if the culti- 
vator cannot choose his own time, any part of 
March is well enough. If this is not practi- 
cable, then take as late a period in the winter 
as possible, but never prune any but twigs and 
little branches in the summer, or in the spring, 
when it is too late fur the wounds to season 
dry and hard before the sap flows. 

W. G. 
— 
For the Maine Farmer’ 


The Maine State Fair. 


The work of preparation for the coming 
State Fair, is nearly completed. 

For horses, 210 stalls have been built, 108 
of them are open stalls 12 by 8 feet, and 92 
box stalls with doubie doors wide enough to 
admit horse and sulky. ‘The ‘‘trotting”’ stalls 
have been located in véd/a form in close proxim- 
ity to the track, with a private entrance way 
to and from the grounds. Seats, strong and 
safe, 240 feet long, and sufficient in number to 
accommodate 3,000 persons haye been con- 
structed. The track has been widened in its 
entire length, and when finished, wiil be sec- 
ond to no mile track in New England. A Re- 
porter’s stand has been built on the north side 
of the Judges’ stand, and an enclosure for the 
- of the Marshal and his Aids on the north 
side. 

For cattle, there are 221 stalls, 185 of them 
are eight feet square, and the rest 7 x 8 feet. 

For sheep and swine, there are twenty pens 
each, 10 feet square. For poultry, as a large 
display is expected, a building 18 feet wide 
and 9 feet long, with 370 feet of tables have 
been constructed. 

A good carriage way 30 feet wide has been 
laid out between the rows of stalls, so that 
parties, if they choose, may remain in their 
carriages and see the occupants ot each and 
every stall and pen. 

A street 30 teet wide, anda good sidewalk 
have been made from the main entrance to 
the Avenue leading from the city. 

The grounds have been so arranged, that 
from the main entrance they have the appear- 
ance of three separate apartments, the trot- 
ting park in frent, the horses, offices, tents, 
saloons and sideshows on the right, cattle, 
sheep, swine, poultry and agricultural imple- 
ments, on the left. 

Water wili be supplied at four pots. The 
distance from City Hall to the grounds is 1§ 
miles. Conveyance can be had ata cost of 
some ten cents. It is fifteen minutes walk. 

At the Halls, it is designed, it the use of 
the “*Wigwam’’ (a building 40 x 60 feet) can 
be had, to assign Norombega for the display of 
wares of all kinds, household and handiwork 
amg. carpets, carriages etc. etc. Fruits, 

owers, and perhaps paintings, will be exhibi- 
ted in the Wigwam, while City Hall will be 
devoted exclusively to agricultural products, 
including those from the dairy. This will be 
the farm department, pure and unmixed. 
Shall it suffer in the comparison ? 

The offices for making entries, and for the 
sale of tickets will be at the head of the stairs 
in Norombega. At tne entry ollice, exhibitors 
can obtain their checks, and exhibitor’s ribbons, 
and pay entrance fees required by the Rules 
on page Sth of the ‘‘Schedule of Premiums.” 

For the purpose of revenue, the exhibition 
at the Halls, and that, at the grounds will be 
regarded as somewhat distinctive, an exhibitor’s 
ribbon giving the exhibitor @ free pass at the 
place he may exhibit, if at both, the **pass”’ is 
good for both. A committee-ribbon entitles 
the holder to free admissiun to a// departments 
of the show. 

The cost of ‘‘fitting-up,’’ have far exceeded 
what was anticipated at the beginning, bat 
the expenditure has been governed by conven- 
ience and utilily, and not tor gloss and glitter. 

We cannot conceal anxiety lest the political 
excitement which pervades tnecommunity, may 
detra:t from the interest of the State Fair. it 
is earnestly hoped, that while farmers and me- 
chanics are excitingly interested in partizan 
work, they will not iorget the claims of the 
State Exhibition. 

Whichever of the ‘G’s’, may, or or may 
not be President, your own personal interests 
and pockets will suffer, if inattentive to their 
wants andcare. io w the polis, and then come 
to the show. SaMUEL Wasson, 

President, Maine Ag’l So’y. 
ED ~— a 
For the Maine Farmer, 


Orcharding---New York Trees. 


I have read with interest the different arti- 
cles in the Fakwex upon orcharding, and have 
always been interested in orcharding and the 
sight of good thrifty trees. One of your cor- 
respondents says ‘enrich and prepare your 
ground lay it down,and then not allow the sur- 
lace,tw be broken atter that.’’ Others go against 
foreign trees, and are in tavor of home grown 
trees. I believe in the encouragment of home 
production, it itcan be as good and convenient 
us the foreign. Let Maine nursery-men ad- 
Vertise and nave their agents out and deliver 
their trees at convenient points to accomme- 
date their customers, as many of them have not 
lacilitigs to go great distances toa nursery, 
and 1 am sure they can sell their trees. Anoth- 
er says that trees coming trom abroad or from 
loreign nurserys, are second hand ur poor and 
mutated trees; and you will hear others say 
you can not rear-an orchard on old ground, or 
where there has been an orchard, Now there 
are reasons tor trees failing to grow in sach lo- 
calities. ‘I'he soil has become, trom successive 
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cropings, exhausted of the constitutents that 
the tree needs, and so we have got to apply 
such substances to the soil as contain potash, 
such as rotten wood, muck or any vegetable 
matter. I huve put eight loads of rotten wood 
into my hog yard, that I intend to apply toa 
young orchard I am starting, where trees would 
not thrive. I broke up the ground, gave it a 
fair dressing, planted it with potatoes, the next 
year gave it a good coat of muck and barn ma- 
nure, planted it with corn and beans, last year 
treated the same, and set upon it fifty apple 
trees obtaiaed of the Chase Brothers of New 
York, and when ashing and hoeing my corn [ 
did not forget the trees. Every tree lived and 
made from one to three feet growth last year, 
and have alJ come out well this spring, and are 
doing well. I intend to cultivate the ground 
two or three me yet before laying down, if 
any one has fifty better trees from one year's 
planting out, I would like to see them. 

If we expect an orchard to thrive we must 
attend to it, keep off its enemies. The borers 
may be kept out of the trees by washing them 
with lye every spring, and the worms that in- 
fest the trees in July and August must be kept 
off. Get them off before they spread over the 
trees and destroy the leaves. Prune where 
limbs come-in contact with others, and 
where the top grows uneven. Cat baek 
the strong side to encourage the weak. In 
this way you can change the top of your tree 
or make it even. July I think much the best 
month for pruning,as the trees are making wood 
and heals much sooner than when they are not 
growing. E. A. Burn. 

na. 





tt? © a. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
More About Winter Wheat. 


I beg to say a word in answer to your com- 
plimentary notice of my late winter wheat 
communication. Unselfish, with no object but 
the best interest of the New England farmers, 
growing out of my own practical experience in 
Massachusetts, as a basis of my statements 
which I boldly make. 

You say your farmers are generally in favor 
of spring sowing; that winter wheat has not 
done so well as formerly, &c. All this may 
happen of too late sowing, or from mixed seed, 
or want of knowledge in regard to it. Ist, 
to insure a winter crop it should not be plant- 
ed in Maine later than the last of August 
2d, lt should be sown on sod land, second crop 
plowed in, or any green crop, which costs noth- 
ing as @ manure compared with the spring sow- 
ing and can he laid down to grass as I stated 
last week. 3, To give it depth of root and a 
good plant to stand against winter kill, try 
to get it in two to three inches deep. 4th, It 
will give a good yield to the acre as sprin 
wheat with the same amount of dressing, an 
sells for 25 cents more per bushel than spring— 
(see all the market reports.) It is less liable 
to rust, mildew, and insect ravages. It ripens 
three weeks earlier, and while your snow banks 
act as a winter blanket, they disappear as an 
excellent spring fertilizer. I think it is as 
safe as winter rye to raise. 5th, By no means 
would I disparage the sowing of the spring 
crop. LIwould say go in and buckle on to|the 
end—you already have the proof sheet of what 
you can do. 6th, Should one crop fail, the 
other might be saved. Here is the double ad- 
vantage to consider in growing the two crops. 

In the West, they sow winter wheat till the 
ground almost freezes; it cannot get root, and 
consequently winter kills. The ashy, light 
soil of the prairies blows away from the roots, 
and it winter kills. They harrow in spring 
wheat on the blank places, hence, your dark 
shades of flour and ‘‘clammy bread’’. Isaiah 
Pope of Windham, Maine, raised twenty bush- 
els of winter wheat to the acre, two years 
since. I sent him the seed. I induced a gen- 
tleman in Conn., to try some last fall. He has 
got a fine crop—the first ever raised in the 
country. And sol could go on muitiplying 
cases in proof of my statements. 

If this humble communication could reach 
your farmers by the 20th, they would have 
time to send to Boston for their seed and get 
it in by the last of the month. Joseph Breck 
of Boston, and other seedsmen doubtless have 
winter wheat. 

In Massachusetts I sowed wheat and grass 
seed from the 10th to the 15th of Sept., and 
should (it prove a warm fall, it would do for 
Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire. On 
this Island and in New Jersey, the last of 
September. I should soak the seed in lime 
water or weak salt pickle, then rake it in 
ashes and it will come up in four or five days. 
These simple applications are excellent tertil- 
izers and quicken germination. 

Henry Poor. 

Brooklyn, L. I., Aug. 11th. 

—_—- o-—-- 
For the Mame Farmer, 


Notes from Waldo Co. 


The Orchard of L. V. Bartlett, 

Wile visiting the house of L. V. Rartlett, a 
sweetand fruittul spot in the town of Waldo, 
I was much interested in the location, vigor 
and productiveness of his orchard. With a 
southeast slope and near the foot of a belt of 
woods which completely protected the trees on 
the north and west from winds in that direc- 
tion, and with hugh rocks above and scattered 
through the upper portion of the lot, it is one 
of the warmest spots that can easily be found. 
Having watched the caution given by certain 
writers in the Faruer, who opposed shelter, 
I looked sharp for ‘‘sun scalds’’ or winter 
kilied trees, but did not find them. The trees 
are looking remarkably healthy and are bear- 
ing well, among them, | was shown some where 
the seed was planted but five years before 
bearing. With long expdrience in many or- 
chards trom the seed Mr. B's. judgment should 
be valuable to those who wish to plant an or- 
chard. He says he would rather plant seeds 
than set New York trees, having seen repeated 
failure among them. 

To protect his trees from bark lice and bor- 
ers, he washes the trunks and branches as far 
as he can reach with a brush or swab with 
strong lime, in June, He says the lime or 
whitewash will not penetrate far enough 
through the bark to injure the tree. Pursuing 
this course he has not found any borers in 
twenty-five years, excepting two years when 
the wash was omitted. 

Heavy Vield of Apples---Honey. 

A large tree just below the sheltering wood 
aud rocks was blown to the ground in the Se 
tember gale of 1870, when iaden with fifteen 
bushels apples by estimate. It was hoisted 
with a tackle, aad when in position was held 
up by ten strong props and has since done 
well. Hartford Prolitic Grapes are beari 
abundantlyalong side the huge boulders, and 
near by, the ‘*busy bee”’ has his ‘‘sweetshome.”’ 
Tweive out of fitteen hives failed to winter, 
but the favored three have sent out six strong 
swarms this summer. During the war, twen 
ty-three boxes of honey were taken in one sea- 
son from five hives, and sold in Belfast for $69. 

fhe Hay Crop 

along the shore is rall , although 
a) newly seeded skis chotadin cis ours. 
Some herds has rusted badly, farmers 
think this may be prevented by sowing the 
right kind ot seed. Une man ot large experi- 
ence, says that in two lots on similar soil, 
with the same culture,one field from North- 
ern seed was iree irem rust, another from 
Western rusted badly. He thinks if Maine 
farmers would raise their own seed it would be 
hard to estimate the value to the State. T. 








Tux Szason 1n Aroostook Co. The Castle 
Hill corres ves Se Arcee Pioneer, 
writing Aug. 10th says: “Lhe haying season 
omy S has been wer, and bat few have com- 
menced yet. The crop of grass is as heavy as 





asual, and of first quality. 


son. 
ME | Salem, Aug. 16th. 


For the Maine Farmer, 


Cranberry Growing---Queries An- 
swered, 


A subscriber in your issue of the 3d makes 
an inquiry in to the cultivation of the 
cranberry. Allow me to answer very briefly 
to his questions in their order. 

lst. They can only be cultivated success- 
fully on swampy lands, but a large admixture 
of sand is almost indispensable to profitable 
culture. 

2d. > indispensable to any certain 
success particularly so far north as Maine. 

3d. Dig drains about the piece, cut off the 
top soil, carton beach sand, or if not to be 
had, common sand to the depth of two or three 
inches. 

4th. Either fall or spring. 

5th: Where plenty of vines can be had, cut 
them two or three inches in length with a hay 
cutter and harrow in, or sow these small pieces 
in drills two feet apart. Another method 
where vines are scarce is to seta half dozen 
8 in a hill, the hills a foot apart each way. 
If the spears are well pressed into the earth 
they will take root. 

6th. No. Any piece of a vine will grow 
if partly eg into the earth. 

7th. es. And only those many vines 
that look vigorous are barren. 

8th. One hundred bushels per acre the 
second year, and two or three hundred bushels 
are secured some seasons. , 

For a full account of the best course to pur- 
sue, subscriber had better obtain a crop of 
‘*Eastwood on the Cranberry’? or Fuller's 
“Small Fruit Culturist’’ or ‘‘How to Meke the 
Farm Pay,” either gives the necessary direc- 
tions. CO, W. Dickerman. 

————_——- 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Letter from an Octogenarian. 


I noticed some passing remarks upon my lit- 
tle field and ae te © late ember of neu 
paper, and thinking some might call it a sort 
of a fish-story, I give you the following: It is 
my custom this warm weather to rise at four 
in the morning. I find many advantages in so 
doing. The morning air is healthful and in- 
vigorating to both y and mind. [ labor 
two or three hours, then rest till the heat is 

t; labor a few hors, then retire to bed ear- 
y, and know that the sleep of a laboring man 
is sweet. Bat best of all is it in early morn 
to hear the music of the early songsters and 
view the green carpet which covers the earth. 
We say God is wise and good, and governs all 
with his rule of love. In this way I am spend- 
ing the evening of life pleasantly. 

T should like to write some notes on farm- 
ing, but am not able so to do. I can say from 
long experience and careful observation, I 
know that it does not cost so much labor or 
expense to raise sixty bushels of corn on one 
acre as it does on two acres. G. Powsrs. 

Augusta. 


Notre. The above note from Father Powers, 
as we have so long familiarly called him, and 
who is more than an octogenarian, having al- 
most reached the age of 89 years—will interest 
many of our readers. It is written in a neat, 
uniform hand, and with the exception of a 
few words, appears above exactly as written. 
He is right on the ‘corn question,” as many 
others can testify. 


—-=- ee 
For for Maine Farmer, 


Agricultural Intellig@nce. 


Culture of Cranberrics--Qnerry. 

I wish you or some correspondent would in- 
form me through the columns of your valua- 
ble paper in regard,to the cultivation of cran- 
berries. I have one half acre of land which I 
wish to set to cranberries. The land is situat- 
ed on a brook; the soil is of a black muck, 
and perfectly level. Ican flow to any desira- 
ble depth. How shall I prepare this land to 
have it in order to set out to vines? What 
variety shall I cultivate? In what order shall 
I set them ; and the time of setting and flow- 
ing? We have a large cranberry here which 
is called the Meadow Cranberry, which grows 
on vines about six or eight inches high. Oan 
these be cultivaced to advantage? [Sub- 
scriber will find his queries very satisfactorily 
answered in our present number.—Ep.] 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Crops in Penobscot County. 

The crops in this County are very good.— 
The hay crop in an average, while the cereal 
is above the avarage. Potatoes and corn are 
looking very promising indeed. Faruer. 

Stetson, Aug. 11. 





“White Velvet’’ Winter Wheat, 

I notice in your valuable paper an inquiry 
for winter wheat. I have seven bushels of 
this wheat on hand, six bushels of which grew 
the present season. I herewith forward a tew 
h (a poor sample) which we picked up on 
my piece which has been cut some ten days. | 
obtained this seed several years since from a 
piece of the bald variety. he heads of this 
variety were nearly double the length of the 
bald, exhibiting also a peculiar velvety appear- 
ance. We have named it the ‘‘ White Velvet.’’ 
I shall sow two bushels this fall, and propose 
to sow oats or buckwheat with it for a winter 
protection. Will dispose of the remainder for 
$3.50 per bushel, or $1.00 per peck. 

Crosby OLEMENTS. 

Kenduskeag, Aug. 13. 


East Somerset Agricultural Society. 

The East Somerset Agricultural Society will 
hold their Cattle Show and Fair at Hartland, 
Tuesday and Wednesday September 10th and 
11th. 

There were five entries for farm improve- 
ments in said society, viz: Lewis Fish of St. 
Albans, Warren Fuiler of Pittsfield, Thomas 
Millet of Palmyra, P, W. Thompson and 
Thomas Faller of Hartland. 

‘Tuomas Fuuuer, Sac’y. 

Hartland, Aug. 8th. 


From Western Piscataquis. 
Haying just finished in this oe crop 
abundant. Other crops promising. J. F. T. 
Monson, Aug. 13th. 


p A Valuable Colt, 

Mr. A. Daggett, Jr., of Manchester, has a 
six weeks old eolt by Fearnaught Jr., out of a 
pacing Drew mare, that is said by good judges 
to be one of the best colts of his .age ever 
raised in these parts. Mr. Daggett has had a 
genuine offer vt $800 for the colt, but refuses 
to part with him for that sum. A. B. 


From Franklin County. 

It will sound strange to those in the south- 
ern part of the State when they hear that we 
up here have not done having yet, but so it is, 
In the first place, we had a good deal to cut. 








_Woman’s Department, 


Everlastings and Grasses for Winter 
Adornment. 





The everlasting flowers, now generally cultivat- 
ed in all gardens, are valuable for winter adorn- 
ment, retaining, as they do, both form and color 
for years, The flowers should be picked as soon 
as they expand, or a little before, and hung up in 
small bunches that the stems may dry straight. If 
allowed to remain too long before being picked the 
flower will drop off close to the stem. These with 
the ornamental grasses—cut and dried with care 
in the shade—will form handsome wreaths, bo- 
quets, &c., for winter decoration. Our illustra- 
tion—from Vick’s Floral Guide—shows how pretti- 
ly they can be formed in an ornamental basket for 
the purpose mentioned. They are also very suita- 
ble for wreaths and small boqueta. 
— 
For the Woman’s Department, 


“Woman's Sphere---The Ballot.” 


This is the caption to brief communication in a 

recent number of the Farmeg, the substance of 
which does infinitely more credit to the heart than 
the head of the writer; at least, that 1s our opin- 
ion. 
The writer, who is evidently a very “‘goodish,”’ 
motherly sort of person, and é strong do- 
mestic affinities, deprecates the idea that the bal- 
lot could right the wrongs of woman or stay the tide 
of evil, and goes on after tle approved fashion to 
fine the “‘sphere’’ of wem: a, and prescribe her 
duties, and where and upon whom her influence 
shall be exeouted. : 

**Woman’s sphere is home,’’ she says I admit 
that the sphere of duty of a married woman, who 
is the mother of children, dependent on her care 
and training, is necessarily within the circle of her 
family as @ general thing; but that the sphere of 
her duties and her individual interests are to be 
circumscribed by the walls of her house or the 
boundary line of the homestead where she resides, 
is not only impracticable and unjust to the "sex, 
but the idea is illogical and absurd. Lam fully 
sensible of the importance of thorough domestic 
culture and the salutary influence of good mate- 
ria| iugtruction in moulding the character of child- 
ren. All this and the oft-repeated and stale argu- 
ments in favor of preserviug the purity and mod- 
esty of our wives, mothers and daughters from 
contamination by contact with coarse, immoral 
and indecent associations, are duly concidered aad 
accepted; but noue of these contain the gist of the 
question, 

It is persistently, and with much affected horror, 

asserted that the exercise of the right of suffrage 
by woman is degrading and unworthy of her 
womanhood. Of course, until such ® practice had 

become legalized and had been fairly tested, such 

a declaration is entitled to but little faith, and un- 

til suchga trial has been seen of the effects of wom- 
an suffrage in one of our older and well settled 
communities, the doctrine is ® mere matter of 
opinion. Do men become depraved by performing 
the duty of voting at elections? What is there in 
the nature of the ballot or in its use as & political 

instrument, that is debasing or calculated to im- 
pair the fair fame of woman or interfere with the 
proper fulfilment of her domestic duties? Or, 
what is there, gentle ladies, in the character of 
town-meeting, composed of the respectable citi- 
zens of your town—your fathers, husbands, broth- 
ers and sons—subject to the restraints which the 
usual organization of such meetings, added to the 
grave nature of the matters acted upon would nat- 
urally impose upon those present, taat is ia any 
degree more incompatible with the “‘sphere’’ or 
injurious to the moral wellfare of woman than a 
cattle-show, with its inevitable horse-race, pig- 
race and other rude exhibitions, and the promis- 
cuous crowd which one meets in the Ladies’ Fair, 
with the general squeezing, toe-crushing, heat, 
dust and other unpleasant experiences of such an 

occasion f i ‘ ; 

I wish to be candid and trcat this disoussion with 
all due respect, and I sincerely assert as & man, to 

some extent familiar with the various popular as- 
semblages common in town and couatry, that, ex- 
cept a well-conducted religious meeting or @ first- 
class musical concert, I think there is no kind of 
public gathering less calculated in its nature and 
concomitant intluence to degrade any one than a 
political mass-meeting or town election; and it is 
the opinion of many candid and thoughtful adve- 
cates of woman sutfrage, of both sexes, that the 
accession of woman to the voting ranks would im- 
measurably purify and renovate our political sys- 
tem, and result in great improvement in the char- 
acter of our laws ag well as their administration 
and enforcement of the courts. The best authen- 
ticated reports of the results of female participa- 
tion in the exercise of political duties in the new 
State of Wyoming, after a trial of some years, is, 
in all respects, favorable to a more extended test 
of its benefits. 

Is there a woman anywhere, who pretends to 
feel an interest in the political welfare of the coun- 
try and desires the purification and elevation of 
our government in its character and purposes, 
who ever supposes that were ali the most intelli- 
gent and best women to share in the election of 
public officers, as well as the exercise of official 
powers, the character and stability of the govern- 
ment could possibly be impaired or any injury re- 
sult to the personal reputation or domestic oon- 
cerns of this class of citizens? It is asserted by 
some that, were women to become voters, but few 
of the better class would be likely to exercise this 
privilege, but would stay at home from elections 
and aliow their sex to be represented in meetings 
of a political nature by the ignorant, the unprin- 
cipled and depraved, Lt is, of course, impossible 
to say what would be except upou reasonable sup- 
position, and upon such ground it is not only like- 
ly, but morally certain that the majority of fe- 
males who would vote and exercise political func- 
tions, wouid be of the most respectable and intel- 
ligent class. This opinion is based upon the fact 
that the ignorant and vicious of either sex gener- 
ally take but little interest in political matters, and 
in © ties and large towns, where ladies frequently 
avend exciting political meetings, they are quite 
exciusively of the first class, So muoh for that 
bugbear, 

The right to vote does not naturally belong to 
man more than to woman. Under the constitution 
and according to special decisione of our higher 
courts, women are ‘‘oitizens’’ to the full meaning 
of the word, and all that prevents any woman 
from voting at once, if she wishes, is an act of the 
Legislature, declaring her an elector. Neither is 
the capacity to comprehend political matters and 


alone. Yet women need more information before 
they are even ready to decsde as a body whether 
they desire to possess the privilege of the suffrage 
or not, 7 

‘he position of Mrs, A. B., of Monroe, and an- 
other correspondent, under the same signature, 
on this question, is well taken; and their replies to 
the timid and depreeatory objections of such as do 
not yet “see the point’’ are so able aud oandid 
that it seems as though every reader might readily 

uiesce im their views. : 
“The question whether wouen are to be invested 
with the privilege of the eleotive franchise is one 
of time only, and that time is dependent upon the 
amount of light and information disecuu inated and 
the pressure brought to bear upon the publio mind 
and legislative bodies by those who are to be the 
privileged; tor 
“Who would be foe, themselves must strike the 
blow,” 


and when women, as a class, say they desire to be 

admitted to vote and bold civil oflives, the laws will 

be made to conform to their wishes. F. 
Harrison, Mug. 12. 


2 
From our Correspondents, 


The Little Courtesies of Life. 
Seeing the description Mrs. Marston gave of a 
call at her husband's cousin’s, | thought | would 
like to desoribe a call I made of late. Being dis- 
* ted in obtaining a ride, and being all ready, 





and secondly, we have had a very poor on. 
Bat the stor.as have been short generally, and 
interspersed with short spelis of very drying 
weather so that the hay has generally been 
stored in very good order. Allure just about 


P” | clusing up, there is now much grass lying in 


the swath, anda few drying days are very 
much wished for. Other crops look well, and 
on the whole we are having a prosperous sea- 
Avoert Psase. 


Name Claimed, 

I claim the name of Fanny Granour for my 
Knox colt, foaled Jaly Ist, 1871. By Gen. 
Knox, out of my bay mare, she by an Knglish 
horse—pedigree unknown. This colt is black, 
star in the forehead, a stripe over the left nos- 
trill. Luxs Hitron. 

Skowhegan, Aug. 12. 

Name Claimed. 

I claim the name of Brown Bitty for my 
brown colt foaled May llth, 1871. By od 
Gen. Knox; dam, by Kising Sun ; grand-dam, 
by a Messegger horse. Tne colt nas a small 
star on the 1orehead, and — a an 


nose. BAN. 
East Madison, Aug. 13. 
Premiam List of State Fair. 





Bangor. 
at Bangor, Sept. 17th to 20th.—Ep.] 
Thenaten’ ding. 12, J.B. W. 


I started to walk; but my little girl getting tired, 
lealled at a pretty cotage. A pleasant-voiced 
iady mvited me to enter, and I found an old iady 
who greeted meso kindly thatl felt my heart 
warm towards her instantly. Before I ieft, she 
went iato her well-kept flower-yard and ¢ 

a pretty boquet for myself and live girl. 1 shail 
long ¥ ber her kindness, as L am ike our Cal- 
ifurnia sister, limited to a very few towers, yet 
prizz them highly. [ love to recall the picture the 
old lady formed in her garden tuat besuuful morn- 
ing. 1 think we do not realize how oallers enjoy 
these little attentions unless we travel once in a 
while ourselves, Ab! yes; itis the little things 
that make us happy or miserable. A few flowers 
may seem but a title you, but the act of pre- 
seulung them will be loug remembered by the re- 
caine. Ae the hayes of e-Genponting basse 

brighten the hopes of a 
mcee Love, Castine, “hs. HM, 


Mhubarb Cider. 


**better half’’ read the recipe of your oorre- 
spoadent “*S, D, B.’’ and has cat up @ bushel or two 





E 
E 


pounds of sugar wa uart of and at haying 
ene gue your henge it affords « d 
and improves by age. B. 


The Journal of Chemistry says 8 few drops 
panne as eppied © poe fang 4 bees, 
pyr will give instant this not 





act judiciously confined to or possessed by men, 
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‘appearing to notice the admiration he excited. 
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Poetry. 
> ?- a. 
WELCOME TO THE JAPANESE. 
BY OLIVER WENDEL HOLMBS, 


(The following lines were read by Dr. Holmes at 


the Japanese Banquet in Boston. | 
We welcome , Lords of the Land of the Sun! 
The voice of the many sounds one; 


feebly 
Ah! would ’twere a voice of more musical tone, 
But the dog-star is here, and the song-birds have 


ienced all the anx- 


ch a ic manner, ex 
fet i eooasi must ever attend 


iety and uneasiness whi 


the acts of an anda tyrant. Sordid, 
suspicious, and ious, he broke through 


, the care of which he had confided 
the care of the Greek soldiery, notwithstand- 


flown, ‘ing the murmurs of the legitimate guards. 


And what shall 1 that can cheat you of smiles, 
Ye heralds of peace the Orient isles? 

Tf only the Jubilee—why did you wait? 

You are welcome, but oh! you’re a little too late! 


We have greeted our brothers of Ireland and France, 
Round the fiddle of Strauss we hive joined in the 


dance, 
We have lagered Herr Saro, that fine-looking man, 
And glorified Godfrey, whose name it is Dan, 


What a pity! we’ve missed it and you’ve missed it 
too 


We had a da: ready and waiting for you; 
We'd have qhewn you, provided, of course, you had 


come— 
bate | = 4 heard—no, you wouldn’t, beqause it was 
lumb, 


And then the great organ! The chorus’s shout? 
Like the mixture teetotallers call ‘cold without?— 
A ming! 
And the 
beat.” 


The shrines of our pilgrims are not like your own, 
Where white Fusiyama lifts proudly its cone, 

(The snow-mantied mountain we see on the fan 

That cools our hot cheeks with a breeze trom Japan.) 


But ours the wide temple where worship is free 

As the wind: f the prairie, the wave of the sea; 

a may build your own altar wherever you will, 
‘or the roof of that temple is over you still. 


Qne dome overarches the star-bennered shore ; 
You may erter the Pope’s or the Puritian’s door, 
Or with the Buadist his gateway of bronze, 
priest is but Man, be he bishop or bonze. 


of elements, strong, but not sweet; 
um, just referred to, that “couldn’t be 


For 


And the lesson we teach with the sword and the pen 
1s to all of God’s children , “We also are men!” 

If you wrong us we smart, if you prick us we bleed, 
If you love us, no quarrel with color or creed! 


You'll find us a well-meaning, free-spoken crowd, 
Good-natured enough, but a little teo load,— 
7 be sure there is always a bit of a row 


hen we choose our Tycoon, and especially now. 


¥; things are so mixed, how’s a fellow to know 

hat party he’s of, and what vote he shall throw? 
White is getting so black and blac.’s getting so white, 
Republic—rat, —ican— can’t get ’em right! 


You'll take it all calmly,—we want you to see 

What a peaceable rignt suc’: a contest can be, 

And of one thing be certain, however it ends, 

You will find that our voters have chosen your friends. 


the horse that stands saddled is first in the race, 
ou will greet your old friend with the weed in his 


Se, 
And if the whitc hat and the white house agree 
You'll find H, G, really as loving as he, 


But oh what a pity,—once more must say ,— 

That we could not have joined in a Japanese day!” 
A chorus of thousands, all singing in tune 

God bless the Mikado! Long live the Tycoon! 


The Lord of the mountain looks down from his crest 


As the banner of morning unfurls in the West; ju 


The Eagle was alwas the friend of the Sun; 
You are welcome!—The song of the cage-bird is done. 


ES ____ : 


Our Story Teller. 


——- 


AN EASTERN SYRATAGEM. 


Turkey in Europe retired from observation 
with the Crimean war. She promises now to 
eome foward again. The Bear of the North 
advances slowly and surely toward the prey 
destined long ago to be his. It is a question 
of time only. All that vast territory north 
and west of the Golden Horn will be Musco- 
vite. So be it. 
throws light u 
and a people ¢ 
without its use. 

There is no intention of taking the reader 
through the intracies of an Oriental plot. 
The story, true in all its principal features, 
illustrates the precarious tenure by which 

wer is heldin the East. The slave of to-day 

often been the sultan of to-morrow ; while 
on the other hand, the despot whose throne in 
the morning seemed beyond the risk of over- 
throw has before the setting of the sun been a 
mass of lifelessclay. It were doubtless sub- 
jeeting all the details of the following to too 
severe a standard, to try them by a strict his- 
torical test, — h in ve broad features 
the hica. oto the truth. 

in 1” year 1665 of the Hegira,—corre- 
spending to 1687 of the Christian era—on the 
second day of the feast Beiram, a large group 
of Mussulmans were assembled in a circle be- 
fore the mosge of St. Sophia. Some were 
standing, and others — “me upon 
carpets spread upon the sand. y degrees 
the aon increased as the Moslems issued 
from the mosque, and as passers-by, prompted 
by curiosity, remained to see what was going 
on. Every eye was turned toward one point 
with a look of expectation, but a cloud ot 
bluish smoke slowly arising in the air proved 
that the gratification of their curiosity was 
not the only pleasure which these p> My 
mans enjoyed. 

In the midst of this crowd of smokers a 
young man of remarkably handsome features, 
though somewhat bronzed by an Asiatic sun, 
was seated before a small table which was 
covered with swords and brass balls. He was 
dressed in a close jacket of green silk, admira- 
bly fitted to set off his light and gracefnl fig- 
ure; a girdle of antelope skin, on which 
some mysterious characters were inscribed in 
silver, confined » pair of loose trousers which 
were drawn close at the ankle. This light; 
and attractive dress was completed by a 
Phrygian cap, at the top of which hung a 
small musical bell. By this costume, at ence 
easy and fantastic, it was easy to recognize 
one of those jugglers whom the feast of Beir- 
am drew every year to Stamboul, and to 
whom was usually given the name Zingaro. 

‘Bhe spectators soon became so numerous 
that many found it difficult to get even a 

limpse of the juggler’s tricks. The brass 

lis, glittering in the sun, were flying round 
his head with amazing rapidity, and forming 
every variety of figure at his pleasure. The 
ease and grace with which he performed these 
wonders, gave promise of still greater. At 
length, allowing the bells to drop one after 
another into a resounding vase at his feet, he 
armed himself with a yataghan. Seizing the 
brilliant hilt, he drew the blade from the 
scabbard studded with gems, and dextrously 
whirled it above his head, made, as it were, a 
thousand flashes of lightning sparkle around. 
The Mussulmans slewly bowed their heads in 
token of approbation, but uttered n®t a word. 

The juggler continued his exploits without 





i 





n a power that never changes 
t never improve eannot be 


e next took a pigeon’s egg from a small moss 
basket, and, placing it upright on the table, 
struck it with the edge of his sword without 
injuring the shell. An incredulous by-stand- 
er took the egg to examine it, but the slight 

ure of his oe served to destroy the 

il object that had resisted the blow of the 
seimetar. Then, taking off his Phrygian cap, 
the prestidigitator disclosed a large, clear 
forehead shaded by locks of jetty blackness. 
tes ty n his ees head a helmet of steel, 
which he had first submitted to the circle for 
inspection, he made the curved weapon fly 
around him with such fearful velocity that he 
appeared for a moment to be enveloped within 
the luminous circles it described. Presently 
the sword appeared to deviate and grazed the 
hair of the holder. Some Franks present 
turned pale and closed their eyes against the 
dreaded sight; but the juggler’s hand was 


sure. The yatagham, which had spared the 
pigeon’s egg, had severed in two the pyramid 
of steel. 


This act of dexterity was followed by man 
others no less perilous. The boldness of the 
young man terrified the usually impassive 

urks ; and, what was yet more sarprising, 
he made them smile by the amusing stories he 
related. Persons of his profession were gen- 
erally silent, and their only power of amuse- 
ment lay in their fingers’ ends ; but this man 
possessed the vari ualities of an Indian 
Juggler and an Arabian storyteller. He 
paused after almost every trick to continue a 
tale again to be interrupted by fresh displays 
ofhis power, thus by turns delighting the 
eyes and ears of his audience.- 

One of the most enthusiastic admirers of 
the performance wasa man apparently about 
forty years old, whose dress denoted him te 

of superior rank. It was the Bostangi- 

» Superintendent of the and 

keeper of the privy purse to the grand sig- 

a. ae . ed, La oung man o- 
8 an the up his i 

eute anf rahe * a 

“Stop !”’ said the Bostangi-Bassa.  ‘‘Since 
you are such a magician, will you tell me the 
sultan’s favorite flower?” ~~ 

“The poppy of Aleppo: it is red,’’ replied 
the juggler, without & moment's hesitation. 

‘*At what time does the sultan sleep ?”” 
renumed the Bostangi. 

“*Mever !’’ said the juggler. 
The Bassa started and looked anxiously 
around him, fearing lest ether ears had heard 


this answer. oning the juggler to 
approach and lo Sie eaten, he asked, 


tan’s favorite wife ?’ 
the . 


deviner. 

The Bos ut up his fingers on his li 
in toléen wae and moving anise. sail, 
“Follow me !”’ 

The young man took up his yataghan and 
lsecing tho Scenmndot of his effects f> be car- 
ried ip dip a followed his guide toward the 
The hi ~ : 


. A gpute 


of successive sultans often pre- 


sents little beyond the melancholy spectacle of | the 


@ throne at the mercy of a lawlsss soldiery. 
RS rare ie ost ot his np Me 
sought to peragiio m those formi 

-y \ IIL. had also form- 


, bat he was put to 
Seoth be thee led by Mustapha, his 
» who from the Morea for the 
aah ts i his nah he cies 
to seize u 8 
Gnciephe who hed commenced his in 


wwere 


Meanwhile anything which gating, in this res 
T 


The mutes, dwarfs and buffvons of the palace 
could alone obtain access to his presence. 
At the time the juggler was amusing the 
subjects of his highness, Mustapha was seated 
cross-| on his divan, seeking to drive away 
his ennui by watching the co!umns of fragrant 
smoke as they slowly rose from the long tube 
of his nargileh. A slave stood beside him, 
holding a feathered fan of varied colors, The 
buffoons of the palace had vainly tried to ex- 
tort a smile from their master. The impassi- 
bility of the grand signior gave them to un- 
derstand that their time was ill chosen and 
that mirth would be dangerous; they had 
therefore, one after the other, quitted the 
apartment, waiting to re-enter at the good 
easure of the prince. The palace was si- 
= No noise broke the stillness save the 
fall of waters into the marble fountains and 
the distant call of the muezzin summoning to 
the duties of the mosque. 
Shortly the hangings opposite the divan 
ntly raised, and a man stood in re- 
spectful attitude before Metapha. 
‘*What wouldst thou?” asked the sultan. 
The Bostangi-Bassa—for it was he—replied 
briefly, according to the custom of the serag- 
lio: ‘A quggler stands without; he might 
perchance amuse your highness. 
The sultan ean impatient sign in the 
negative. 
“This man,’’ continued the Bassa, ‘*knows 
strange things. He can read the future.”’ 
‘Let him come in.’’ 
The Bostangi bowed profoundly and retired. 
Biack slaves armod with drawn scimetars, 
surrounded the imperial scfa when the juggler 
was introduced. After a slight salutation, the 
young man leaned gracefully on his yataghan, 
awaiting the order of the sultan. 
“Thy name?’’? demanded Mustapha. 
‘*Mechalle.”’ 
“Thy country ?”’ 
‘**Jugglers have no country.”’ 
“Thy age ?”’ 
**T was five years old when you first girded 
on the sword of Ottoman.” 
‘*Whence comest thou ?”’ 
‘‘From the Morea, signior,’’ replied the 
ler, pronouncing the words with emphasis. 
e sultan remained silent for a moment, 
but soon added, gaily, ‘‘Since you can read 
the future, I will put your knowledge to the 
proof. When people know the future they 
ought to know the past.”’ 
“You say right, signior; he who seeS the 
evening star rise on the horizon has but to 
turn his head to yiew the last rays of the set- 
ting sun.”’ 
‘Well, tell me how I made my ablutions 
yesterday ?’’ 
“The first with canary wine, the second 
with wine of Cypress and the third with that 
of Chios.’’ 
The chief of believers smiled and stroked 
his beard ; he was indeed in the habit of dero- 
t, as in many others, 
om the prescription of the Koran. 

‘*Knowest thou,’’ replied the sovereign, 
whom the Zingaro’s answer had put into a 
leasant hnmor—‘‘knowest thou that I could 
ave thee beheaded ?”’ 

‘*Doubtless,”’ said the juggler undauntedly 
—‘‘as you did the Spanish merchant who wat- 


ered his wine before he sold it to you.”’ 


Mustapha applauded the knowledge of the 
magician. He hesitated, nevertheless, before 
he ventured to put the dreaded question that 
tyrants, who are ever superstitious, never fail 
to demand of those who can read the stars. 
How long have I to live?” 

The grand signior assumed a persuasive 
tone, and even condescended to flatter the or- 
gan of destiny, in hopes of obtaining a fa- 
vorable answer. 

“Thouart a wonderful youth,’’ said. he ; 
‘*thou knowest things of which, besides thy- 
self, the mutes only pee the secret. I 
have questioned many fakeers, hereabouts and 
dervishes, some of whom had three times seen 
the tomb of the Prophet; but not one of them 
all ever answerest me as thou hast. I should 
wish to keep thee in my palace; I will make 
thee richer than all the merchants of Galatia 
if thou wilt tell me the year [ mast die.’’ 
Mechalle approached the sultan, and, tak- 
ing his hand, appeared to study the lines of 
its palm with great attention. Having finish- 
ed his examination, he went to the window 
and fixed hiseyes for sometime upon the heav- 
ens. ‘The firesof Beiram are lighting up 
the cupola of the grand mosque,”’ ee he 
slowly ; *‘night is at hand.’’ 

Mustapha anxiously awaited the answer of 
the astrologer. The latter continued in a 
mysterious manner: ‘‘The declining day still 
ecli the light of the constellations. I 
will answer you, signior, when the evening 
star appears. 

The sultan made a movement of impatience; 
anger was depicted in his countenance, and 
the look which he darted on the mutes showed 
Mehalle that he incurred his highness’ dis- 
pleasure. Curiosity however, doubtless pre- 
vailed over every other feeling of the prince’s 
mind, for turning to the young man, he said, 
**T am little accustomed to wait. I wiil do so 
however, if thou canst amuse me until the pro- 
pitious hour arrives.’’ 

“Would your highness like to see some feats 
of juggling?’’ asked Mehalle, drawing his sabre 
from the scabbard. 

‘No, no!’’ exciaimed the sultan, making 
the circle of slaves close in about him, ‘‘ Leave 
thy arms!”’ 

**Would you prefer a story, signior?”’ 
‘*Stories that lull an Arab to sleep under his 
tent? No, I must have something new. Of 
all known games there is but one I care for; I 
used to play it formerly, but now there is not 
a person in the palace who understands the 
chess board.’’ 

The juggler smiled, and taking an ebony box 
from a velvet bag, he presented it to the sultan, 
whose wish he understood. 

The stern countenance of the sultan relaxed 
at the sight, and the board was placed on the 
bowed back of a slave. Before commencing 
the game the sultan said, ‘‘We are about to 
play; so far, good; but shouldst thou lose, what 
should [ gain?’’ 

‘Since your highness does me the honor of 
playing against me, 1 will stake all that [ pos- 
sess—this scimetar, and my liberty. But what 
if I win?’’ added the young man folding his 
arms. 

**Shouldst thou win, | would give thee a 
slave.’’ 

‘*Fora freeman? The stake is not equal.” 
‘“*I would add to it my finest courser.”’ 

*T need him not, my feet are swifter than 
those of an Arab steed.”’ 

‘*What wouldst thou, then?’’ 

“T have a fancy, sublime signior. Until 
this day I have been nothing but a wanderer, 
wearing the dress of a juggler. WereI to com- 
plain of this I should be ungrateful, for this 
simple garb has ever seen me free and happy. 
I, however, renounce it. I become your slave, 
my mirth shall be for you alone. I will sing 


Y | for you Indian songs and above all, I will divine 


for none but you. In return I will ask but 
one thing, it is if I win, to allow me to wear 
your royal mantle for ten minutes, to sit upon 
the divan surrounded by slaves, and to place 
upon my head that dreaded turban whose fame 
has reached to the ends of the earth.’’ 

The proposition of Mehalle was received 
with a burst of laughter from the sultan: 
‘Thou wouldst sit upon the seat of the ca- 
liphs! Dost thou not fear the weight of this 
turban upon thy silly head? A fine figure 
thou wouldst make under the pelisse of the 
Ottaman! I should like te see thee giving 
audience to the viziers and pashas!”’ 

“It is in your highness’ power to afford 
yourself this pleasure.”’ 

‘*Well,”’ exciaimed Mustapha, ‘‘I will agree 
to the stake. A juggler upon the throne! 
Such a sight the East never saw.’’ 

The game was short. Though he played 
with skill, the sultan was checkmated. It 
was fairly done, and ne pleasantly prepared to 
fulfil his engagement. 

Mustapha loosened his girdle, took off his 
pelisse, and laid down his turban, while a slave 
assisted to invest Mehalle in the royal garments. 
These —- completed, the sultan, 
dressed only in loose silken trowsers anda rich- 
ly embroidered vest, oo a clock, and 
placing his finger on the dial plate, said: ‘‘When 
the hand shall mark the hour of eight,’’ said 
he, ‘I shall have paid my wager, and then I 
will appoint you my astrologer.’’ 

The juggler ascended the divan, and having 
placed his scimetar at his side, he ordered the 

rs to be thrown @pen that the waiting 
courtiers might be admitted. ‘The apartment, 
which the dim light of the evening rendered 
— was i ' filled wa multis 
ulemas, of janizaries an " 
sadors. He next ordered a new relay of guards 
to relieve those on duty, and then the with- 
drawal of all the personal attendants. It was 
work of a moment! Foo, the fresh soldiers 
were marching in, a si Mehalle caused 
the flambeaux to be lighted, when in te das- 
sling flood of illumination, he stood 


ram!’’ 





erect, re- 
M tly, ‘ 
ie arercabees| 
arban, . 
osten-| commanding tone, “al the standard ot che With 
i enlete it from ahr ot the foes ef iat, 


At these words an officer stepped torth to 
execute the order, but Mustapha, who had 
been sitting aside, at first amused, and then 
alarmed, arose to prevent him. 
‘‘Haggi Mohammed,’’ thundered the ad in- 
terim sultan, ‘‘obey!”” ’ 
The aga bowed and retired. Mehalle added, 
‘Let the imaums repair to the mosques and 
offer up his petitions for the new sultan! Cad- 
ilisquier, have the tomb of Mustapha opened 
in Sutari!’’ 
The sultan tried to smile. ‘Keepers of the 
treasury,’’ continued Mehalle, “distribu te 
among the poor of Stamboul the hoardings of 
the late sultan!”’ 
**Enongh, buffoon!’’ exclaimed Mustapha, 
in an agitated voice, on seeing how readily his 
servants obeyed these strange orders. 
‘J still command,’’ replied Mehalle with 
calm self-possession: ‘‘the clock has not yet 
struck eight. Art thou then so impatient to 
know the fate that awaits thee?’ The court- 
iers were at a loss to understand the mysteri- 
ous scene. They looked with terror on this 
bold young man, invested with the insignia of 
wer, and the Bostangi was astonished to see 
is master tremble before a strolling juggler. 
**Mustapha,’’ continued the diviner, ‘*l am 
about to tell the time of thy death for the eve- 
ning star has risen. Multi, advance.’’ 
The president of the oumela came forward. 
he diviner proceeded: ‘*You who read every 
day the book of our pa and explain it to 
the people, tell me how avarice and usury, 
drunkenness and murder, pertidy and cruelty, 
should be punished.”’ 
The multi replied in a low, grave tone, ‘‘ By 
the Koran any one of these crimes is deserving 
of death.”’ 


‘Thou hearest, Mustapha? it is the proph- 
et who condemns thee.’’ As he said this he 
beckoned to the mutes. Mustapha tried to 
rush to the divan, but was seized by_the slaves, 
who had learned to recognize the symbol of 
power which Mehalle wore, and the cord was 
passed around his neck. 
“Thy hourhascome. I am the son of Soly- 
man, who fell fifteen years ago in this ver 
place, pierced with wounds from thy sword! 
Thou hast counted the heads of my family. 
Thou hast confounded the son of thy master 
with the child of a slave. I am the evening 
star: I am the sultan Amurath.”’ 
As he thus spoke the young prince made a 
step forward. His lofty brow, his features, 
voice, manner, and commanding dignity of per- 
son inspired adeep emotion in the assembly. 
After a moment the cry went up, ‘‘Long live 
Amurath!’’ and at the same moment the body 
of Mustapha fell lifeless on the marble floor. 
The clock had struck eight. Before the 
hour-hand had once again passed round the 
dial, largess had been profusely scattered 
among the pees of Stamboul, oaths of alle- 
iance taken by officers of state, and the proc- 
amation, ‘* His Highness, our very magnifi- 
cent lord and master, Sultan Abdul Aziz Am- 
urath, has ascended the throne!”’ trumepted 
by the public-crier before the mosque of St. 
Sophia. 





' 
Miscellany. 
> © 
Moltke’s Memorandum. 

On Monday last was issued at Berlin the 
first volume of the ‘‘Official History of the 
War,’’ compiled. from the materials of the 
Central Staff of the army. Init is contained 
a merorandum, drawn up by Gen. Moltke in 
the winter of 1868, discussing the relative po- 
sitions of Prussia and France at the outbreak 
of a war, then regarded as near prubability. 
The memorandum starts from the most unfa- 
vorable suppositions. It is based on the syy- 
mise that there may be war, and that at the 
beginning of the war Prussia and Northern 
Germany may, perhaps be left to bear the 
brunt of the battle alone. Reasoning upon 
these possibilities the General arrives at the 
conclusion that Northern Germany, at the be- 
ginning of the campaign, would have at her 
disposal 330,000 men, whereas France, after 
filling up her cadres, might take the field with 
343,000. This arfangement, as Northern 
Germany only had thirteen corps and three 
reserve corps, would have left six corps to be 
employed against other enemies or doubtful 
friends ; but, as the southern States stood by 
Prassia from the outset, the national army, 
was, in fact, not only swelled by the Southern 
troops, but also by a portion of the sixth 
corps, which in the opposite alternative, 
would have had to be reserved for service in 
another direction. We will let Gen. Moltke 
speak for himself : 
e ‘*Much will depend upon our availing our- 
sgives of our strength at the very outset. Ev- 
en should we only have the forces of North- 
ern Germany at our command, we may count 
upon the possession of superior numbers soon 
after the beginning of the campaign. This 
advantage will be greatly increased should 
the French divide their troops and employ a 
portion of them on ae against South- 
ern Germany or the North German shores. 
‘In consequence of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, Holland and Switzerland, the theatre 
of war will be confined to the area between 
Luxenburg and Basle. Such being the case 
we look foward to the French concentrating 
their troops between Strasbourg and Metz, 
preparatory to an invasion along the line of 
the Main. This invasion, if it succeed in 
separating Northern from Soutsern Germany, 
might force the latter to give up the game and 
remain an idle spectator of any future opera- 
tions directed against the Elbe and our eastern 
provinces. 
“The best way of parrying such an attack 
would be to assemble allour disposable forces 
south of the Moselle, and more especially in 
the Bavarian Palatinate. By thus stationing 
ourselves in the left flank of the enemy, we 
shall always be ready to force him to stay his 

rogress in the eastern direction ; and if the 
Dalee-Westushens corps joins our left wing, 
we may be in a position to bring on a decision 
not very far from Rastatt, in which case de- 
feat must result in the destruction of the en- 
emy. 
‘Should a mere raid into the country ad- 
joining the Black Forest be undertaken by a 
portion of the hostile troops, there will be 
nothing to prevent our detaching a corps or two 
to intercept the invading army. Our main force 
will thereby be no more weakened than the 
enemy weakens himself by employing a por- 
tion of his strength on a task of secondary 
importance. 
‘*If the French fully avail themselves of the 
vem offered by their railway system, 
they will have to send their troops to two 
points, Strasbourg and Metz. Supposing the 
troops concentrated at Strasbourg are not de- 
sptached to the Black Forest, they will proba- 
bly join the army of the Moselle, es 
the distance chiefly on foot. The Palatinate, 
therefore, affords us a position between the 
two wings of the enemy. From thence we 
may turn against his right or left, or against 
both, should we be strong enough. The as- 
sumption of the offensive from so favorable a 
— if resolved pon in time, will proba- 
ly prevent the enemy from setting foot on 
German soil. 

‘But it may be questioned whether it 
would be safe to effect the first concentration 
of our troops in the Palatinate—that is, in 
the immediate vicinity of the enemy. In my 
opinion there will be no in such a step, 
it being not at all likely thatthe first arrivals 
will be attacked by superior numbers while 
too weak to offer adequate resistance. We 
are prepared for a mobilization at a moment’s 
notice. With six railways at our dispcsal to 
transport the troops to the country between 
the Rhine and the Moselle, we can not easily 
be taken by surprise, and, to make sure that 
everything shall be in order when the moment 
arrives, we have drawn up a list, showing the 
train by which every battalion is to be convey- 
ed, with the time of starting and arrival ac- 
curately fixed. On the tenth day after the or- 
der of mobilization the first detachments will 
arrive in the neighborhood of the French 
frontier. By the thirteenth day they will 
have been increased to two corps d’armee. 
Un the eighteenth day they will number three 
hundred thousand men, and on the twentieth 
they will be provided with nearly all the bag- 

and ammunition trains and the commis- 
sariat service. There is no reason to sup 
that the calling in of the French reserves and 
the mobilization of the filled-up cadres can be 
more se effected than that of our own. 
Since Napoleon I. the French army has never 
been mobilized as a whole, and the partial mo- 
bilizations which have repeatedly occurred can 
be hardly regarded ason a par, in point of 
magnitude, with the much more comprehen- 
sive measure that wonld have to be adopted 
on the eve of a German campaign. It is true 
if the French determine to take the field with- 
out reserves, a much shorter period would 
suffice to assemble 150,000 men in their 
aiveian provinces. aaa ~— — 
ent garrisons, camps, ilways, ani 
the p take nature of the enterprise would 
suit the national character, and has, indeed, 
been discussed in military circles. Suppos- 
ing such an army, amply provided w:.th, caval- 
and veo to be stationed at Metz on 
the fifth day after receiving orders to march, 
it might cross the frontier at Saar-Louis on 
the eighth day. In such case we need not 
send our troops across the Rhine. We might 
stop our military trains on the right bank of 
the river, which could not be reached by the 
i before the fourteenth day, 
when we be than the enemy. 
the bridges in our hands, we should, a 
few days later, assume the offensive with 
twice the number of the French. The disad- 
vantages of a hasty invasion are, therefore, so 





evident that I do not think it will be ventured 
upon.?’ o 

FS far, General Moltke. Upon France de- 
claring war in 1870, all the King of Prussia 
had to do to insure the protection of his coun- 
try was to sanction the memorandum of his 
Chief of Staff, and to command that the writ- 
ten orders to march, which were | mw hy 
and required only the addition cf the date, be 
sent out to the individual battalions. Soon 
after the correctness of Motke’s calculations 
was proved by the event. 

— 


The Yankee Tichbourne. 


A case nearly resembling the Tichborne 
claimant, being that of a lost son returned to 
his parents’ house, and recognized and believ- 
ed in as their true son, while all the time an 
impostor, occurred at Bangor, Maine, in 1849. 
The claimant in this case was a young man, 
twenty-four years of age, named Luther Hause, 
of Troy, Maine who had worked at Bangor for 
two or three years asa common laborer. He 
imposed upon the family of James Hanse (to 
whom neither he nor his father was related)’ 
by claiming to be their long-lost son, and ob- 
tained from them money and clothing to a con- 
siderable amount, for which suit was finally 
brought against him. 

On the trial, James Hause, Esq., of Corinna, 
Maine, who was an intelligent man, a Justice 
of the Peace, and respected by all who knew 
him—a man of property, and strongly attached 
to his children—testified that he had a son by 
the name of James Rowland Hause, who left 
home about three years since incompany with 
a neighbor of his, went to New Bedford, and 
there shipped on a whaling voyage in a_ vessel 
by thename of Copia. The first he (Esquire 
eee ever heard of the defendant, was 
through neighbors of his, who told him a tew 
months before, that they had seen his missing 
son Rowland in Bangor, aad had asked him 
if his name was not James Rowland Hause. 
He replied no, he was Luther Hause. They 
insisted, however, that he must be Rowland, 
and urged him to return to his father’s with 
them. This he refused to do. A day or two 
later, Mr. Roberts, a neighbor of Mr. Hause, 
went to Bangor, and was charged by Mr. Hause 
if he saw his son Rowland a oles him home. 
Mr. Roberts found the young man Luther, 
brought him to his own house, and sent for 
Mr. and Mrs. Hause. On theirarrival, Luther 
addressed the former as ‘‘father,’’ and then 
turned to Mrs. Hause, threw his arms about 
her neck, and kissed her, saying, ‘‘How do you 
do, mother?’”’ Mrs. H. did not at first believe 
that it was herson. His eyes and hair were 
different in color, and his complexion differed 
still more widely. In speaking to Luther, she 
said: 1s it possible that this is my long lost 
son Rowland?”’ He answered, **Yes, mother; 
it is me.’’ She then said to him: “If you are 
my son, you have got ascaron your knee.” 
He ulled up his pants and showed a scar on 
his knee. She then said: ‘‘My son had a scar 
on his breast, that was burnt in Mr. Andrews’ 
shop.’’ He pulled away his shirt-bosom and 
showed a scar on his breast. She then said: 
‘*My son Rowland had a scar under the ear.’’ 
He held up his neck and showed a scar in that 
place on his neck. She then said: One of m 
son’s toes lapped over the other.’’ He said: 
‘One of mine is so.’””_ The young man then 
went to the house of Mr. Hause, and Mrs. 
Hause asked him to show her the room where 
he used to sleep; he went up stairs to the room 
where her son slept, and after some hesitation, 
threw himself upona bed standing in the room 
and said: ‘‘This is my old bed.’”” Mr. Hause 
and his wife were fully satisfied that he was 
their son, and provided him with clothes, ect. 
He remained at their house some five months, 
and the longer he stayed the more they were 
satisfied he was their son. 

The daughter of Mr. James Hause testified 
that she kept school at Brewer (opposite Ban- 
gor,) that she did not at first know the defen- 
dant when he called to see her. Doubting his 
identity, she said to him: ‘If you are m 
brother, you have a scar on the head, where 
hurt you when you were a little boy.’’ She 
felt of his head and found a scar, and became 
satisfied that he was her lost brother. She so 
testified betore the Court. . 

Several of the neighbors of Mr. Hause took 
this young man to be Rowland Hause. Young 
men who had been schoolmates with Rowland, 
talked with Luther about past times, and be- 
came convinced that he was Rowland Hause. 

On the other side, there were several doubt- 
ful circumstances connected with the young 
man, which led the father and mother to feel 
continual uncertainty about their putative son. 
And one day there came over to Corinna a Mr. 
Dow, who positively recognized the youth as 
Luther Hause, who belonged in Troy. " 
Thos. Gardiner also told Mr. Hause that he 
recognized the young man as Luther Hause, 
having lived near his father’s seventeen years, 
and been very familiar with him. Mr. Jas. 
Hause now became so stirred up about the 
matter that he determined to settle the ques- 
tion of identity publicly, and took out a war- 
rant against Luther for obtaining goods on 
false pretenses. He was arrested, and Mr. 
Seth Hause, of Troy, being summoned, appear- 
ed at the trial, and there recognized the priso- 
ner as his son. 

That was the end of thecase. But the trial 
created unexampled interest; over four hun- 
kred persons were present, and apparently the 
majority of them were in favor of Luther, be- 
lieving him to be the long lost boy Rowland. 
But the Judge was too close-sighted not to give 
its due weight to such positive evidence of non- 
identity, and sustained the warrant, 

——- -- 


From Senate to Gutter. 


On Wednesday evening a ragged, filthy, ut- 
terly abandoned looking vagrant, a man ap- 
parently between 30 and 50 years of age, 
while intoxicated fell down a cellar, and sus- 
tained such severe injuries as compelled his 
removal to Bellevue Hospital. He gave his 
name as Luke F. Cozzens. 

This man was born, some say in Ireland, 
some say up in the Hudson. At any rate he 
married the daughter of a wealthy citizen of 
Albany. She was afterwards obliged to leave 
him on account of his habit of drinking. 
Cozzens studied law in New York and soon 
made a name for himself. In 1852,he was a 
prominent member of the Young Men’s Dem- 
ocratic Club, of which the Hon. Daniel B. 
Taylor was president. After its re-organiza- 
tion, he was chosen its presiding officer, a po- 
sition which he held during three or four 
years. This was a very influential organiza- 
tion in those times. It died out at tie time of 
the second election of Lincoln. 

Cozzens was a power in the Seyenteenth 
Ward. His appearance was handsome and 
winning, his manner genial and free-hearted. 
His talents were of the most brilliant charac- 
ter. He was highly educated, exceptionally 
intelligent, and of arare gitt of el- 
oquence, which took the hearts of his audi- 
tors by storm. He was accounted one of the 
best orators in the local Democratic party. 

In 1864 his constituents substantially testi- 
fied their confidence in his merits by electing 
him State Senator from what was then the 
Fifth District, by a large majority. That 
was the only office he ever held. He had al- 
ways been a drinking man, but about that 
time rum became his master. He never was 
the man to save his money, and never was 
rich. What little he had was soon wasted in 
the corner liquor stores. Self-respect, every 
thing follo His friends, unable to con- 
trol his appetite and disgusted with his con- 
duct, pte seer him one by one until he be- 
came at length a wandering, houseless, bloat- 
ed vagrant—a lodger in friendly station- 
houses not so often as in the gutter. 

For a long time he has been constantly drag- 

up in one Police Court or another, morn- 
ing after morning, for intoxication, and as 
olten let off on account of what he was. 

He is utterly past reformation, and the 
most charitable thing that can be done with 
him is to put him somewhere where he can- 
not obtain the only thing his soul craves— 
rum. His case, on account of the extraordi- 
nary brilliancy of his prospects such a short 
time ago and his unparalleled degradation 
now, offers an unusually impressive warnin, 
to the thousands who are following in his 
footsteps. 


_——> © a 


Irish Wit. ‘ 


An Irishman took a contract to dig a public 
well. When he had dug about twenty-five 
teet down, be came one morning and fouud 
it had fallen in—filled nearly to the top, 
Pat looked cautiously around and saw that 
no person was near, then took off his hat 
and coat, hung them on a windlass, crawled 
into séme bushes, and awaited events. Ina 
shert time the neighbors discovered that the well 
had fallen in, and seeing Pat’s hat and coat on 
the windlass, they sup that he was at the 
bottom of the excavation. Only a few hours 
of brisk digging cleared the loose earth from 
the well. Just as the excavators had reached 
the bottom, and were wondering where the 
body was, Pat came walking out of the bushes, 
ard good-naturedly thanked the workers for 
relieving him of a = Some of the 
tired diggers were disgusted, but the joke was 
too to allow o me more than a 
laugh, which soon followed. 








eA big Injun named Eskevauvin, at Camp 
Grant, Arizona, recently mauled one of his 
wives to death with his little club. The man 
who says Indians are incapable of civilization 
is a “‘liar and a horse thief.’’ 

_—D - oe 

Gg There are 994 cheese yo New 
York, which convert the milk of Bar woo 
cows. The total factories in the United 





| States are 1,261. 


Our Young Folks’ Column. 
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LITTLE RUTH’S LOVE SONG. 


ny A. H, POE 

Little Ruth s ing in a valley where 

The scents of the wood blew sweet and fu ir. 
**I love you, earth, aud I love you, air; 
Summer day, do you care?” 


The sky had plenty of smiles to spare; 
And she sang to the beauty everywhere, 
“I love you, do you care?” 


The shy of June made glory there, 


Little Ruth kneeled at her evening prayer; 

A moonbeam entered and ki»sed her hair 

As she whispered to Goc’, “I know you’re there, 
And I love you, do you care?” 


Then all the spirits of flower and grove, 
And all the listening spirits above, 
Answered as with the voice of a dove, 
“Darling, we love your love,” 


———_ ?- o-. 


The Wishing Stone. 


Many a ago, when Boston Common was 
surrounded by a wooden fence, and when cows 
were permitted to graze within its enclosure, 
there was a large rock, not far from the Frog- 
nd, called by the children the Wishing 
tone. 

It was the belief among them, that whoever 
walked around this stone, repeating his wish 
three times, would reccive the object of his de- 
sires. 

Now, one stormy day, a little boy, named 
David, was seen trudging along very fast, for 
the Common was a great distance from his 
home. He was bound for the Wishing Stone. 
It was only a few days previous that he had 
heard this marvelous story, and he was resoly- 
ed to try whether it was true. 

What think you he was going to wish for? 
Some new toy or story-book or article of dress? 
No; neither of these. ‘The truth was this; on 
returning from school, he found his dear moth- 
er sick in bed, witha distressing headache. 
Ile missed her sadl¥. The house below stairs 
seemed so loncly without her, and more than 
all, he could not bear to have her suffer. So 
this affectionate little boy was going to the 
Wishing Stone—a long journey for him—to 
wish away his mother’s headache. He felt a 
little disquieted at the thought that, sometimes 
—so the story went—the person must go sever- 
al times before obtaining the object desired. 

He was returning home, battling against the 
wind and rain, when, as he entered Boylston 
street, which was rather a quiet street in those 
days, he saw a wagon approach, driven by a 
negro, who addressed him,— 

**Heigho! my man, what takes you so far 
from home, this stormy day?’’ 

David then recognized Cassius, a respectable 
colored man, employed as porter in a large store. 
Ile was well acquainted wit David’s father, 
and knew the little fellow also. On_ hearing 
that he was homeward bound, Cassius said: 

“I’m tray'ling that way, too. Jump in. 
I'll gib you a ride.”’ 

Right glad was the boy of this invitation, 
and he was not long in complying therewith 

Although a well-informed and intelligent 
negro, Cassius did not always pronounce his 
words aright, but I give his own language, and 
you must note the words which are incorrect. 

On being informed of the object of the lad’s 
visit to the common, Cassius said: 

“Well, you Aad hada hard tramp! And 
bless you, child, I’m feared it’s all for nuthin.’’ 

**O, Cassius!”’ 

‘*Well, dat’s jest my plain way ob thinkin’ 
and speakin’. All ’tis if I’daseen you at the 
first, ’'d a put you in a more sartin way.”’ 

**How, Cash?’’ 

“Why, you see this thing needs to be 
‘splained. I'll try to simplify. Would you 
like to have a wishing stone at home, Davy?” 

“*O, yes, indeed, Cash,”’ 

‘*Now, you see, I hab somethin’ ob dat sort. 
Not a stone exactly, ‘ceptas you apply it 
spiritually. There may be steps toit; as there 
be stone steps to your house; but itis called 
the mercy-seat. Aye, Davy, you can go ¢here, 
and tell the good Lord all your wishes, and be 
very sure that he will gib them, if they be for 
your best good. You needn’t go "way up to 
the common; for there is your wishing stone 
ever a-nigh you. Why, bless you! it’s right 
here, boy—everywhere; always nigh. So we 
may ask the Lord now to make your ma well.’’ 

Cassius then bowed his head, and made a 
short, silent prayer; after which he said: 





* ‘There be one thing, Davy, which will neber | jx¢¢ 


be denied you. The Lord may not always see 
best to gib you all your wishes; but this one 
thing he will neber deny. If you ask for his 
Spirit tomake youa Christian boy, he will 
hear this for surtin; fur he says he is more 
ready to gi the Lloly Spirit to them that ask 
than parents are to gib gifts to their children.” 

On reaching home, to David's great delight, 
he found his mother so much better as to 
able to sit up in the easy chair. He told her 
all about his trip, and the Wishing Stone, and 
his talk with Cassius; and then asked her 
which Wishing Stone she thought had cured 
her. Sze replied: 

“The one of which Cassius told you; for 
that is the only sure place w receive help in 
time of trouble. And it is the only place to 
obtain the best of all gifts, a renewed heart.” 

After this, although David had not much 
confidence in the Wishing Stone, he made sev- 
eral trips thither, ‘just to prove,’’ as he said 
to his mother, ‘‘whether things would come 
out as the boys said.’ The result was, he lost 
all faith in ¢hat Wishing Stone, and began to 
think more and more of that which the good 
negro had commended, and concerning which 
it ls written in God’s Holy Word, ‘‘Let us 
therefore come boldly to the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 
help in time of need.’’—Child at Home. 
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The Boy who got the Prize. 


Just betere our last vacation, it was agreed 
among the boys of our school that every boy 
should have a prize for the thing in which he 
excelled. We chose a committee to procure 
and distribute the prizes. 

One boy, who was the swiftest runner in 
school, received a picture of a hare and a tor- 
toise. John Howe who was a famous whist- 
ler, got a stuffed canary-bird. 

The boy whose hand-writing was best was 
presented with a bottle of ink. The boy who 
was quickest in figures got a slate-pencil. 
The poet of the school was much puzzled by 
having a red balloon as his proper reward. 

Henry Blow was looked on as the best speak- 
er on declamation-day; but all that he got was 
a tin trumpet. His brother Charles, who prid- 
ed himself on his good looks, received a look- 
ing-glass and comb. 

hen it came to the turn of Ralph Loiter, 
—he wondered a little what one thing there 
was in which the committee would think that 
he excelled. 

Ralph did not know whether to laugh or 
cr an he received a small wooden box on 
which was written, ‘“To the best fly-catcher in 
scheol.’’ He opened the box, and found it fill- 
ed with esbede. 

At first he felt like being angry: for the 
school-boys all hada good laugh at his ex- 
pense. Then Ralph thought he would laugh 
too. But that night ashe lay in bed, he made 
up his mind that he would try to excel in some- 
thing better than catching flies. He gave his 
mind to his books; and soon the boys who had 
laughed at him found themselves far behind 
him in their studies. It wasa happy day for 
the flies when Ralph was cured of his foolish 
and cruel bahia —Dibweery. 


i ——~ a 
Eagles’ Wings. 


I sat the other day on the piazza of the Lake 
Mohonk House, looking out upon the Wawar- 
sing valley below. The clouds were gathering 
for a shower, dark and heavy, but far beneath 
me. Down in the valley I could see the light- 
ning play, and from it came every now and 
then the reverberation of the thunder. But I 
sat far above the storm in the bright sunlight, 
with the air clear all about me and the heay- 
ens bluc above me. And through the gather- 
ing clouds the birds came flying up from the 
valley below, driven by the storm; and befween 
the echoes of the thunder I could hear their 
songs. 

It was a beautiful sight to see those sweet 
singers coming up through the clouds from the 
tempest below to the clear air and bright sun- 
light and beautiful calm of the above. It was 
more than a beautiful sight—it was a never- 
to-be-forgotten lesson. I bethought me of the 
promise, ‘‘They that wait on the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles.’’ As the bird, so the Chris- 
tian is driven by the storm from the valley be- 
low to the clear-shining and the calm above; as 
the bird, so he that waits upon the Lord rises 
up through the storm and looks down upon it 
from rest in God and joy in the light of his 

resence. The storms sweep through the val- 
eys; the heights are clothed with peace. 
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How a Spider Spins. 


Few things are more wonderful than the 
spinning aparatus of the spider. On the un- 
der side of the creature’s body are placed four 
or six little knobs, each not larger than the 
point of a pin. When the spider wishes to 
spin a thread, it presses the knobs, or spinner} 
ets, with one of its legs, and forthwith there 
issues from each, not one but a thousand fibers, 
of such exqusite fineness, that it is only when 
the products of all the spinnerets are united 
that they become visible to the naked eye. 





nD o-— 
ta Little Robbie’s mother reached for him 
with her slipper the other day for purloining 
the raspberry jelly, and was surprised to hear 
him laugh soon - ‘*What are you laugh- 
ing at?”’ she asked. ‘‘I was thi how I 
fooled you by keeping my mouth shut,” said 





MAINE CENTRAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
Consolidated Loan. 


Expressly Authorized 


BY THE LEGISLATURE. 


The Maine Central Railroad Company 


NOW OFFERS FOR SALE, 


A Limited Amount 


—OF ITS— 
SEVEN PER CENT.’ 


Consolidated Bonds! 


Said Bonds have forty years torun, and are, by 
a Authority of the Legislature of 
aine, 


SECURED BY 
A Joint and Several Mortgage 


On the Railroads, franchises and all the property, 
real and personal, of the following united railroads, 
to wit;— 


THE MAINE CENTRAL, 
PORTLAND & KENNEBEC, 
SOMERSET & KENNEBEC, 


ANDROSCOGGIN & LEEDS, 
AND FARMINGTON RAILROADS. 


The Security is Ample ! 


No better or safer investment for trust fands can 
be made. 


$100, $500, $1000 
SSOO0O,z 
Registered and Coupon, 


Interest payable semi-annually in Boston. 


Price, Par and Interest. 





For Sale in Boston by 


BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 
40 STATE STREET. 
And in Augusta, 


By B. E. POTTER & BROTHER, 
Freeman’s Bank Building, 


By the Treasurer of the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, 
And by WM. T. JOHNSON, Cashier of the 
Granite National Bank of Augusta, 
30tf 


PENSIONS, &c. 


| gy or Pensions procured for all soldiers 
where the rate is too small for the disability in- 
curreiin the United States service. Those desir- 
ing the increase will write me the nature of their 
disability, and in what way it interferes with manu- 
al labor or former occupation. Also state when and 
where the wound or injury was received or the dis- 
ease contracted, 

All soldiers who received any permanent disabil- 
ity in the U, 8S. service are entitled to a pension, 

| have biat ks which parents of deceased soldi rs 





who are not receiving pensions, can fill out them- 
selves, and forward to me, from which I will inform 
those whe wish, without charge, whether in my 
opinion they can cbtain a pension by sending 6 cents 
postage. 

Bounty procured for all soldiers who enlisted for 3 
years, befure July 22, 1861, who have not been paid 
any bounty. 

Men who enlisted inthe Navy after July 1, 1861, 
and wh» were discharged before their term of e3iist- 
ment ¢xpired, can learn something of interest by 
sending me their discharg:s, 

Bount, precured tor heirs of soldiers who have 
died since discharge, by reason of disease contracted 
or injury or wound received while in the U, 8. Ser- 
vice, where no bounty has been paid since July 2x, 
866. 


Bounty for 2 or 3 years’ men discharged on account 
of Rupture received in the U. 8, Service, where no 
bounty has been paiJ. 

Soldiers who enlisted for one year in 1865, whose 
lischarges were made out in the field, but who were 
not finally paid off until 6 months from date of en 
listment, can obtain sec :nd installment of bounty by 
applying to me. 

All claims, bounties, &c., advertised to be pro- 
eured by oth-r agents, can be as promptly ob- 
tained at this oflice. 

All in doubt as to whether they have claims against 
government, will receive information from this 
office free, by stating th:ir case to me, and send- 
ing 6 cents postage. 

Claims abandoned by other attorneys solicited. 
This is one of the oldest war claim agencies in the 
United States. I have records of all Maine soldiers 
of the late war, and periods of service of companies 
of the war of i312. 

Address GEO, E, WEEKS, U.S. Claim Agt. 
36tf ° Augusta. Me. 


BOSTON LEAD CO. — 
[INCORPORATED IN 1829.) 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., Agents, 
Office 22, 24 & 26 Oliver Street, 


BOSTON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Boston Pure White Lead, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD, TIN 
PIPE, 'LIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE 
& FITTINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


UR Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be strictly pure, and GUARAN- 
TEE that for fineness, body and durability, it is not 
surpassed by any Lead in the market, either foreign 
or American. 
4a \n order to protect ourselves, we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with eur 
corporate seal in the centre. This ison every pack- 
at ~ om Pure Lead. None genuine without it. 
m: 


FOR A SUPERIOR CLASS OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS; 





For CORNETS, ALTOS, BASES, and all used in 
BANDS. 
For VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLOS, and all used in 
ORCHESTRAS. 

For GUITARS. FLUTINAS, ACCORDEONS. For 
FLUTES, FIFES, FLAGEOLETS, For PIANOS and 
MELODEONS., 

For STRINGS for Violins and Guitars, and all 
things needed in the use and repair of Musical In- 
struments, 

For Band Music, Shect Music an1 Music Books,— 


call at, or send to the store of 
HN C. HAYNES &CO., 
ly22 


_ 88 Court St., (opp. Court House), Boston, 
TEAS, FREE! 
A full line of choice 


THEAS, 


Samples of which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation, 


Prince & Cotton, 
Importers and Grinders of Pure Spices, &c. 





_3m30__52 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. _ 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro’, Me, 

AN ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL BOARD- 


ING AND DAY SCHIOOL 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
i yee Prices, Thorough Training and Good 
Influences. 


FALL TERM of twelve weeks opens 9th month, 
(Sept.,) 3d, 1872. 


Add: ess the Principal, 
our R. M. JONES, 


a : ’ Vassalboro’, Me, — 
@ SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 
Manufacturers of the 


Eureka Machine Twist, 


50 and 100 yard Spools for hand or machine use; 1 oz. 
Te Spools for manufacturing purposes, And 
e 


Eurcka Button-Hole Twisd, 
10 yard Spools, ali of which are warranted in every 
respect, For sale at retail by all Trimming Stores, 
and at wholesale by the manufacturers, 42 Summer 
street, Boston. Steop31 
50,000 


TIME FOR $1. ‘Suz? 














Also.tur CAMPAIGN GOODS. Address. 
abopsranus EMPIRE PUBLISHI NG HOUSE. 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans, or New 
York. 10034 


—AND— 


JOB PRINTING. 


EXECUTED AT THE 


Maine H'armer Office. 


The Latest and Best Styles 


—OF— 


WOOD AND METAL TYPE 


— FOR— 


JOB WORK. 


Thorough and experienced workmen are employed, 
and Printing of every description executed in the 
highest style of the art and 


On the most Reasonable Terms. 


POSTERS, 


PROGRAMMES, 


Circulars, Hand-Bills, 


BILL-HEADS, 
TOWN REPORTS, 
CATALOGUES, 
BLANKS, 
LABELS, 


BUSINESS CARDS, 
ADDRESS CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, 
TICKETS, 
TAGS, 
CHECKS, 


a&e. 


All communications will receive prompt attention, 
Address, 


HOMAN & BADGER, 


MAINE FARMR OFFICE. 


= 
CREA 





Extracts of Roots and Herbs which almost invaria- 
bly cure t .e following complaints: 


Dyspepsia, Heart Burn, Liver Complaint, and 
Loss of Appetite cured by taking a few bottles, 


Lassitude, Low Spirits, and sinking Sensation 
cured at once. 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, and all impuri- 
ties of the blood, bursting through the skin or other- 
—— cured readily by following the directions on the 
bottle. 


Kidney, Bladder and Urinary Derangements in- 
variably cured. One bottle will convince the most 
skeptical. 


Worms expelled from the system without the 
least difficulty. Patients suffering from this preva- 
lent disease will see a marked change for the better 
in their condrticn afier taking one bottle. Worm dif- 
ficulties are more prevalent than is generally sup- 
[ee in the young, and they will find the Quaker 
itters a sure remedy. 


Nervous Difficulties, Neuralgia, &c., speedily 
relieved, 


Rheumatism, Swelled Joints and all Scrofula 
Afflictions removed or greatly relieved by this in- 
valuable medicine. 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, Convulsions, and Hyster- 
ids cured or much relieved, 


Difficult Breathing, Pain tne Lungs, Side and 
Chest al nost invariably cured by taking a few bot- 
tles of the Quaker Bitters. 


All Difficult Female Derangements, (almost in- 
variably caused by a violation of the organic laws,) 
so prevalent to the American ladies, yield readily to 
this invaluable mecicine—the Quaker Bitters. 


All Impurities of the blood and diseases inci- 
dent to the same, always cured by the Quaker Bit- 
ters, if taken according to the directions, 


The Aged find in the Quaker Bitters just the arti- 
cle they stand in need of in their declining years. It 
quickens the blood and cheers the mind, and paves 
the passage down the plane inclined. 





Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


PR. U.S. FLINT & CO., Proprietors, 
Providence, R. I. 


Sold at wholesale by W.F. PHILLPS & CO.,, Port- 
land; at retail by F. W. KINSMAN, eee” - 
m: 


ACHOICE LIST of SINGING BOOKS 


The Standard! ton, and H. R, Palmer of 


Chicago. Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 

Kirst edition exhausted. Next edition alread sold. 
This Church Music Book, the join product of the best 
talent o1 the EAST and the West, will be used Im- 
mensely, both We>tT and East. Good for Chorus 
Classes. Good for Quartette Choirs, Godt for Con- 
ventions. Good fur Societies and Singing Schools. 
Send at least, for specimen copy, which will be mail- 
ed for the pr ‘sent, post-pard, tor $1.25, 





(Nore. Just published, Strauss’ New, MANHAT- 
TAN WALIZ, first played, with great success, in 
New York. Prive, $1 00.) 


THE HOUR OF SINGING! By Emerson and 
Tilden. Price $1.00, 





Good, practical, interesting High School Singin; 
Book. Already highly approve land widely ~— 
Excelle:.t also .or Seminaries, 


SPARKLING RUBIES! Sabbath School Song 
Book, Price 35 cents None who try it can help 
liking it? 


PILGRIM’S HARP! For Social Meetings. 60 
cents. Very convenientsize. Moderate price. 250 
tunes. Well selected music. 


GOLDEN ROBIN! For Common Schools. 50 
conte. An established favorite: which has a large 
sale. 


4%” Music and Music Books mailed, post-free, on 
receipt of retail prices, 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 

. ly6 





- MOORLEN & MORSE. 
MACHINISTS. 


ANUFACTURERS of Steam Engines, Steam 
AV Pumps, Circular Saw Mills, Saw Arbors, Shaft- 
ing, &c, Also Agents for 


JUDSON’S PATENT GOVERNOR. 


Printing Presses, Mowing Machines, Fire Engines 
and Hose repaired at short notice. 
All Job work done as ordered. 
Journal Building, Water St., Augusta, 10 





GREAT WESTERN 





P 0, BOX ‘vv PITTSBURGH, PA, 

wivech-Loading Snot Guns, $40 Lo $00. Double Shot 

Guns, $8 to $150. Single 8. $340 $20. Ritlos, $8 
D Stamp 


1 to $25. & “ 
bt Beoion tare, tetas 
Wteop3s5 





Agents Wanted, 

T° work for a First Class Life Insurance Co., 
wens B. WILKINS, General A 

6 . Kendall's Mills te, 
$10 made from 50 cents, or 12 Sam 








Robbie; ‘it was Susie that hooked the jelly.”” 


DIRIGO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


The Fall Term of this Institution will open 
SEPTEMBER 2d, 1872. 


particulars terms &c. 





sent (post- 
ee EO ree ne a reall quick foe 10, 


LL Academic and Busin: 
FB siven. For ta ess Course will be 


734 





No. 4 Bulfinch Street,Boston. 
(Opposite Revere House.) 
Da. W. H. PARKER, Assistant Physician, 


Medical knowledge fur everybody. 250,000 copies sold in 
two years, 


A Book for every Man. 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE, OR SELF PRESERVA.- 
TION. A Medical Treatise on the Causeand Cure 
of EXHAUSTED VITALITY, PREMATURE DECLINE IN 
MAN, NERVOUS AND PHYSICAL Desiuitry, Hypo. 
CHONDRIA, and all other diseases arie’ from 
Errors OF YOUTH, or the INDISCRETIONS or Ex- 
CESSES of mature years. This is indeed a book for 
ver man, Price only $1.00. 285 pages, bound in 
cloth. 


A Book for every Woman. 


Entitled SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY OF WOMAN, ann 
HER DISEA ; or, WOMAN TREATED OF Pursio- 
LOGICALLY ANE PATHOLOGICALLY, from INFANCY 
TOOLD AGE, with elegant ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAY- 
INGs, 350 pages, bound in beautiful French cloth, 
Price $2.00, 


A Book for Everybody. 


Flattered by the reception of and great demand for 
the above valuable and timely treatise, and also to 
meet a great need of the present , the author has 
just published a new book, treating exclusively of 
NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES. 150 pages, 
bound in cloth. Price $1.00, or SENT FREE on re 
a of $3.00 for the other two books, postage paid. 

nese are, beyond all comparison, the most extra- 
ordinary works on Physiology ever published. There 
is nothing whatever that the MARRIED or SINGLE of 
EITHER Sex, can either require or wish to ww, but 
what is fully explained, and many matters of the 
most importance and interesting character are intro- 
duced to which no allusion ever can be found in any 
other works in our language. All the NEw Dyscov- 
ERIES of the author, whose experience is such as 
probably never before fell to the lot of any man, are 
given in full, No person should be without these val- 
uable books. 


“VALUABLE BooKs.—We have received the valua: 
ble medical works published by the Peabody Medica! 
Institute. These books are of actual merit, and should 
find a place in every intelligent family. They are not 
the cate order of abominable trash, publishéd by ir- 
responsible parties, and purchased to gratify coarse 
tastes, but are written by a reasonable professional 
gentleman of eminence, as a source of instruction on 
vital matters, concerning which lamentable ignorance 
exists. The important subjects presented are treated 
with delicacy, ability and care, and, as an appendix, 
many useful prescriptions for prevailing complaints 
15) ~epeimenes epublican, Eoncsstee N.H., Sept, 

, 1870, 
“The author of these books is one of the most learn- 
ed and popular physicians of the day, and is entitled 
to the gratitude of our race for these invaluable pro- 
ductions, It s¢ems to be his aim to induce men and 
women to avoid the cause of those disease. to which 
they are subject, and he tells them just how and when 
to do it.”—Farmington Chronicle, Farmington, Mr., 
Sept. 7, 1869, 
4@ Lither book sent by mail on receipt of price. 
N. B. The Author of the above-named medical 
works is the Chief Consulting Physician of the Pea- 
body Mecical Insiitute, and is so constantly employed 
in consultation with invalids from all parts of the 
country, that he has no time to attend to mere busi- 
ness details. Thersfore all letters should be address- 
@ 1 tothe PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or to 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Medical Assistant of the 
Author, and hie Business Agent, who, as well as the 
Author himself, may be consulted on all diseases re- 
quiring skill, secrecy and experience, 
INVIOLABLE SECRECY AND CERTAIN RELIEF. 

eo) 


SILANE 






A STANDARD Preparation, endorsed by the mos, 
reliable Physicians, and its astonishing eurative 
powers attested by thousands who have used it. 
It is a sure, quick remedy for all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs existing in male or female, Irritation 
or Inflamation of Kidneys or Bladder, Gravel, Dia- 
betes, Reddish Sediment in Urine, Thick, Cloudy 
Urine, Mucous and Involuntary Dischar; from 
Urethra, Retention or Ixcontinence of Urine, 
Cnronic Catarrh of Bladder, and all Chronic Maladies 
of the Urino-Genital Organs. 
For sale by all Druggiste and Dealers in Medicine 
every where, 

lyS3o 





‘Probate Notices. 


——-  e—- 

7 ENNEBEC COUNTY ....0/n Probate Court, at 

dugusta, on the second Monday of August, 1872, 
A CERTALN INSTRU MENT, purporting to be the 
last will and testament of John Parapns, late of 
Monmouth, in said County, deceased, having been 
presented for probate : 
OxDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the first Monday of Sept, 
next, in the Maine Farmer, & newspaper print- 
ed in Augusta, that all persons interested may attend 
at a Court of Probate then to be holden at AuguSta, 
and show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should be proved, approved and allowed, as the last 
will and testament of the said deceased, 

H, K, BAKER, Judge, 
Attest: CHARLES ILEWINS, Register, 37 


ENNEBEC COUNTY ....-/n Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of August, 1872. 
JUSEPH W. PATTERSON Administrator on the 
Estate of Hannah Hayward, late ot Windsor, in said 





County, deceased, having pr ted his firet t 
of administration of the Estate of said deceased for 
allow ance: 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the tiist Monday of september 
next, inthe Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all personsinterested may attend at a 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. H. K, BAKER, Judge, 
Attest: CHARLES HEWENS, Register, 87 


7 ENNEBEX COUNTY wen Probate Court, a‘ 
Augusta, on the second Monday of August, 1872. 
JUSEPH W,. PATTERSON, Administrator on the 
Estate of Sarah M. Savage, late of Augusta, in said 
County, deceased, having pr 1 his fret t 
of administration of the Estate of said deceased for 

owance: 
ORDERDD, That notice thereof be given thrée weeks 
successively prior to the first, Monday of September 
next, in the Mame Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend ata 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. H, K, BAKER, Judge, 
Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register, 3 
ENNEBEC COUNT Y....-in Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of August, 1872. 
JOSEPH W, PATTERK-ON, Executor on the last 
will and testament of Betsey Horn, lave of Auguéta, 
in said County, deceased, having presented his first 
account of administiation of the Ms.ate of said de- 
ceased ior allowance: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the first Monday of September 
next,in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that ail persons interested may attend ata 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, ifany, why the same should not be al- 
lowed, H, K, BAKER, Judge. 
Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register 37 
ENNEBEC COUNTY ccoscin Probate Court at 
Augusta, on the second Monday of August, 1872, 
JUSEPH W, PATTERSON, Administrator on the 
Estave of Benjamin Morey, with will annexed, late 
of Augusta, in said County, dece .» having pre- 
sented his first account of administration of the Es- 
tate of said deceased for allowance: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be giver three weeks 
succeesively prior to the first Monday of September 
next, in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at a 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said tion 
should not ve granted H, K. BAKBR, Judge, 
Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 37 











ENNEBEC COUNTY ...../n Probate Court, at 

Augusta, on the fourth Monday of July, 1872, 
A CERTALN INSTRUMENT purporting to the 
last will and testament of SUBMIT WOOD, of 
Wiutbrop, in said County, deceased, having been pre- 
sented for probate: — 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three weeks 
successively prior to the fourth Monday of August, 
next,jn the Maine Farmer, & newspaper printed in 
Augusta, that all persons interested may attend at a 
Court of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if and, why the said instrument should 
not be proved, approved and allowed as the last will 
and testament Of the said deceased, 

H. K. BAKER, - 


Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 
re is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
estate 





duly appointed Administratrix on the 





or 
JOSEPH MERCHANT, late of Belgrade 
im the County of K bec, d 1, intestate, and 
has undertaken that trust by giviog bond as the law 
directs:—All persons, therelore ving demands 
against the estate of said deceased are desired to ex- 
hibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to said 
estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
August 12, 1872. 37 ASSENATH MERCHANT. 
Nw is hereby given that the subscriber bas 
been duly appointed Ad istrator on the estate 
ot 





EUNICE B. BYRAM., late of Gardiner, 
in the County of K bec, di 1, intestate, and 
has undertaken that trust by giving bond as the law 
:—All persons, therefore ¥ demands 
against the estate of said deceased are desired to ex: 
hibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to said 
estate are req ito make i diat payment 
July 22, 1872. 37 DAVID C, NOOLN. 


Neo is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
been duly appointed Executor on the last will and 
vest ument of 

RUTH CALDWELL, late of Manchester, 

in the County of K bec, d d, testate, ani 
has undertaken that trust by giving vond as the law 
directs: All persons, therefore, having demands 
against the estate of said deceased are desired to 
exhibit the same settiement ; and all indebted to 
said estate are requested to make immediate pay: 


ment to 
august 12, 1872, 37. HENRY A, CALDWELL. 

















PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 


BY 
HOMAN & BADGER, 

Btreet Granite Mall,) 
Office Water ee fenpectte 


| L. BOARDMAN, Agricultural Bditor. 
ye! PAPHAM, General Editor. 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER ANNUM IN ADVANOB. 
If not paid within Three Months, $2.50 wil 
not paid w * 

Subscribers in Canada and the Prowinces are charg 
ed 25 conte additional, to defray postage to the lines. 
Terms of Advertising : 

12 $3 Jor 4 
a Sf cans tear eee a 
-~ coments to be paid for in advance. 
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Augusta, Me. 
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